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Aspects  of 

Chaucer’s  Irony  in  ‘The  Friar’s  Tale’ 

ADRIEN  BONfOUR 

IN  A  substantial  paper  read  at  the  recent  Lausanne  Conference 
of  the  I.A.U.P.E,,  P.  Mroczkowski  interprets  ‘The  Friar’s  Tale’ 
as  ‘basically  a  study  in  greed’.^  His  demonstration,  fully  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  number  of  parallels  drawn  from  pulpit  literature, 
incidentally  throws  some  interesting  sidelights  on  Chaucer’s 
!  irony.  Perhaps  it  will  be  worth  re-examining  this  particular  and 
attractive  aspect  of  the  poet’s  technique,  since  it  is  of  no  mean 
importance  to  an  understanding  of  the  impact  that  certain 
passages  of  the  Tale  may  have  had  on  the  contemporary  reader. 

Stressing  why  such  a  reader  would  normally  expect  a  limitaur 
to  inveigh  chiefly  against  cupidity  and  the  havoc  it  works  on 
the  human  soul,  Mroczkowski  turns  to  the  opening  lines  of  the 
Tale  and  submits  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  mendicant  the  words 
describing  the  archdeacon  as  ‘a  man  of  heigh  degree’  might,  by 
diemselves  alone,  ‘already  put  a  knowing  listener  on  his  guard. 
Prelates  were  not  exactly  minions  of  the  begging  friars  and 
archdeacons  arc  mentioned  at  least  twice  in  a  derogatory  man¬ 
ner  in  collections  of  cxcmpla.  It  is  accordingly  just  possible  that 
the  praise  of  the  boldness  with  which  this  dignitary  pestered 
sinners  (in  1.  1303)  is  another  instance  of  Chaucer’s  pervasive 
irony’.  This  is  pertinent  and  tends  to  confirm  from  the  outside 
what  internal  evidence  abundantly  suggests.  Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  brilliant  case 
of  Chaucerian  irony.  As  with  many  another  character  through¬ 
out  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  poet  endows  the  Friar  with  part 
at  least  of  his  own  subtle  gift. 

Let  us  first  recall  that  Chaucer’s  presentation  of  both  the  Friar 
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and  the  Summoncr  is  tinged  with  humorous  irony.  Pronounce¬ 
ments  like  ‘A  bettre  felawe  sholde  men  noght  fynde’,  spoken 
of  the  Summoner  in  the  General  Prologue,*  and  its  almost  exact 
counterpart,  ‘Ther  nas  no  man  nowher  so  vertuous’  (251),  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Friar,  make  it  quite  obvious.  Read  within  their 
immediate  context  (as  of  course  they  are  meant  to  be)  such 
apparent  eulogies  in  fact  mean  the  exact  reverse  of  their  face 
value.  Now  Chaucer  reverts  to  the  same  trick  again  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Tale  when,  in  the  Friar’s  Prologue,  he 
calls  master  Hubert  ‘This  worthy  lymytour,  this  noble  Frerc’ 
(1265),  and  the  description  of  the  archdeacon’s  zeal,  though  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Friar  himself,  is  written  in  a  similar  vein. 
One  might  even  say  that  the  irony  implied  in  the  whole  passage 
is  yet  more  subtle.  It  chiefly  resides  in  an  intentional  ambiguity 
as  to  the  archdeacon’s  actual  (and  unexpressed)  motives.  With 
but  a  very  slight  shift  of  emphasis,  it  might  well  appear  as  if 
his  zeal  were  prompted  by  his  own  ardent  desire  to  promulgate 
justice,  he  lumself  being  disinterested — though  bent  upon 
punishing  all  sorts  of  transgressors.  In  other  words,  it  might 
look  as  if  his  were  no  other  than  righteous  zeal.  So  close  is 
the  borderline  between  such  a  portrait  and  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  that  Skeat  was  led  to  interpret,  ‘Ther  myghte  asterte  hym 
no  pecunyal  peyne’  (1314)  as  meaning  ‘No  fine  could  save  the 
accused  from  punishment’ — ^which  would  of  course  suggest  that 
the  archdeacon’s  burning  zeal  had  a  moral  basis,  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  incorruptible. 

Yet  even  if  the  reference  to  ‘a  man  of  heigh  degree’  and  its 
underlying  hint  has  passed  unnoticed,  a  sensitive  listener  might 
well  prick  up  his  ears  when  hearing  how  the  archdeacon  made 
some  sinners  ‘pitously  to  synge’ — and  this  all  the  more  since 
the  verb  is  repeated  twice  within  this  brief  passage,  first  and 
foremost  with  reference  to  ‘lecchours’,  who  ‘sholde  syngen  if 
that  they  were  hent’  (1311).  The  very  choice  of  this  word, 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  ‘wail’,  but  with  a  humorous  twist 
and,  perhaps,  ever  so  slight  a  connotation  of  blackmail,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  in  conjunction  with  the  deliciously  irreverent 
image  of  the  Bishops  crosier  used  as  a  hook  to  catch  the  un¬ 
lucky  victims  of  the  archdeacon’s  zeal.  The  latter,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered, 
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.  .  .  made  the  pcplc  pitously  to  syngc. 

For  cr  the  bisshop  caughtc  hem  with  his  hook, 

They  wcrcn  in  the  crchcdckncs  book. 

(1316-18) 

Here,  of  course,  a  well-known  piece  of  external  evidence  might 
help  to  put  us  on  the  right  track.  ‘The  bishop  loves  a  cheerful 
giver,’  says  a  thirteenth-century  song,  ‘and  cares  for  neither 
right  nor  wrong  if  he  smell  a  bribe. . . .  Nor  is  there  less  wicked¬ 
ness  in  the  archdeacon :  whomever  he  gets  in  his  clutches  he 
holds.’*  By  hook  or  by  book  transgressors  were  caught  and  there 
was  hardly  any  escape  for  them.  But  even  failing  such  outward 
evidence,  there  is  enough  in  the  text  of  Chaucer,  as  a  whole,  to 
suggest  unorthodox,  if  rather  usual,  practice.  Hardly  have  we 
done  with  the  archdeacon  when  we  pass  to  mention  of  the 
summoner:  ‘He  hadde  a  somonour  redy  to  his  bond’  (1321). 
Now  we  know  that  we  are  going  to  hear  a  tale  about  a  sum¬ 
moner  (‘I  wol  yow  of  a  somonour  telle  a  game’),  and  we  may 
well  remember  that  in  the  General  Prologue  we  have  an  explicit 
passage  proving  what  kind  of  relation  existed  between 
Chaucer’s  Summoner  and  the  archdeacon,  who  was  his 
superior : 

And  if  he  foond  owher  a  good  felawe. 

He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  noon  awe 
In  swich  caas  of  the  ercedekenes  curs. 

But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purs; 

For  in  his  purs  he  sholde  ypunysshed  be. 

‘Purs  is  the  crccdekcnes  helle,’  seyde  he. 

(635-58) 

On  the  strength  of  such  evidence  we  have  a  right  to  expect  here 
a  similar,  though  implicit,  relationship  between  summoner  and 
archdeacon,  i.e.  a  case  of  ‘like  master,  like  man’.* 

This,  by  the  way,  would  make  it  practically  certain  that  Skeat 
was  wrong  and  that  ‘Ther  myghte  asterte  hym  no  pecimyal 
peyne’  is  to  be  interpreted  with  Robinson,  ‘No  fine  escaped  him, 
i.e.,  he  never  failed  to  impose  one’* — in  other  words,  the  arch¬ 
deacon’s  zeal  was  prompted  as  much  by  the  urge  of  filling  his 
wkets  as  by  moral  or  canonical  preoccupations.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed,  moreover,  by  the  unmistakable  parallel  between  the 
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situation  of  the  summoncr  and  the  archdeacon  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  fiend  (the  would-be  yeoman)  and  his  master  on 
the  other — a  parallel  which  is  of  great  structural  importance  in 
‘The  Friar’s  Tale’-  When  the  summoner,  who  has  an  inkling 
that  his  new  acquaintance  and  ‘dccre  broother’  knows  the  ropes, 
asks  him  for  some  advice  on  how  to  raise  his  income,  the  gay 
yeoman  answers : 


My  wages  been  ful  streite  and  ful  smalc. 
My  lord  is  hard  to  me  and  daungerous. 
And  myn  office  is  ful  laborous. 

And  therefore  by  cxtorcions  I  lyve. 

For  sothc,  I  take  al  that  men  wol  me  yive. 

The  summoner  immediately  exclaims : 


Now  certes, ...  so  fare  I. 

I  spare  nat  to  taken,  God  it  woot, 

But  if  it  be  to  hevy  or  to  hoot. 

What  I  may  gete  in  conseil  prively. 

No  maner  conscience  of  that  have  I. 

Ncrc  myn  extorcioun,  I  myghte  nat  lyven. 

(1434-40) 


In  other  words,  his  own  lord  also  was  so  exacting  that  the 
summoner  was  hard  put  to  satisfy  his  claims  and,  however 
‘laborous’  his  office  was,  had  to  resort  to  his  own  little  private 
bit  of  extortion.  This  retrospectively  throws  a  highly  dubious 
light  on  the  archdeacon’s  doings.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  relation  between  the  yeoman-fiend  and  his 
master,  the  arch-fiend,  is  a  significant  projection  (and  represen¬ 
tation)  of  that  which  actually  tied  the  yeoman-summoner  to  his 
master  the  archdeacon.  Needless  to  say  that  from  such  a  view¬ 
point  the  irony  implied  in  the  eloquent  enumeration  of  the 
sundry  and  diversified  sins  —  ranging  from  wicchccraft  to 
symonye  and  from  diffamacioun  to  baWderye — that  fall  under 
the  ‘jurisdiccioun’  of  the  summoner’s  master,  is  rather  a  devas¬ 
tating  one. 

But  we  have  not  done  yet  with  Chaucer’s  irony.  It  is  no  doubt 
significant  that  among  all  the  sins  so  eagerly  hunted  out  by  our 
fervent  archdeacon,  such  pre-eminence  should  have  been  given 
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to  fornication.  Not  only  does  this  particular  sin  head  the  whole 
list  (‘boldely  dide  execucioun/In  punysshinge  of  fornicacioun’), 
but  it  closes  it  too,  again  with  striking  emphasis :  ‘But  certes, 
Iccchours  dide  he  grettest  wo.’  Behind  such  emphasis  there  may 
well  lurk  another  brilliant  piece  of  subtle  irony.  If  we  take  the 
shortest  cut  and  turn  to  external  evidence  again,  we  immedi¬ 
ately  find  a  relevant  parallel  in  an  amusing  story  taken  from 
the  Lanercost  Chronicle.  A  certain  nobleman  had  a  manor  ‘in 
the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  that  was  let  out  on  farm  to  the  peasants; 
who,  being  dissolute  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  and  waxing 
wanton  after  their  visits  to  the  tavern,  commonly  sinned  in 
adultery  or  incontinence,  and  thus  frequendy  filled  the  arch¬ 
deacon’s  purse;  for  their  relapses  kept  them  almost  perpetually 
on  his  roll’.*  Being  thus  continually  ‘in  the  crehedeknes  book’ 
(to  use  the  Chaucerian  equivalent),  such  lecherous  people  were 
in  fact,  as  the  story  makes  plain,  the  main  source  of  his  personal 
income.  No  wonder  that  he  was  eager  for  punishment  (‘Nay,’ 
said  the  nobleman  in  question,  ‘  .  .  .  thou,  with  the  ransom  of 
sin,  hast  sucked  out  the  revenues  of  my  farms’).  Why  our  arch¬ 
deacon  was  especially  keen  on  ransoming  ‘Iccchours’  turns  out 
to  be  pretty  clear :  they  meant  the  richest  quarry  and  yielded 
the  highest  profits.  Such  conclusions,  however,  may  also  be 
reached  without  the  support  of  contemporary  analogues,  within 
the  very  frame  of  the  Talcs;  for  Chaucer’s  text,  we  submit,  is 
here  again  entirely  self-sufficient. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  summoncr  of  ‘The  Friar’s  Tale’  is,  in 
a  way,  the  alter  ego  of  Chaucer’s  own  Summoncr.  If  this  is  kept 
in  mind,  the  emphasis  on  lechery  (not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  towards  another  end)  takes  on  full  significance.  The 
definidon  of  a  summoncr  is  given  by  the  Friar  in  the  prologue : 
‘A  somonour,’  he  says,  ‘is  a  rcnncrc  up  and  doun/With  mandc- 
mentz  for  fornicacioun’  (1283-84).  The  keynote  to  the  sum- 
moncr’s  proceedings,  as  illustrated  in  the  Talc,  is  thus  clearly 
struck:  fornication  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  business, 
the  axis  round  which  the  whole  machinery  of  this  flourishing 
enterprise  turns.  The  gist  of  the  system  is  given  in  a  pregnant 

couplet .  koude  spare  of  Iccchours  oon  or  two. 

To  tcchcn  hym  to  fourc  and  twenty  mo. 

(1325-26) 
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In  accordance  with  this  basically  simple  but  efficient  recipe,  the 
summoner,  we  are  told,  ‘hadde  alwey  bawdes  redy  to  his  bond* 
.  .  •  that  weren  his  approwours  prively’  (1339,  1343).  How 
smoothly  the  system  worked  must  be  left  to  the  text  to  relate : 

He  hadde  eek  wenches  at  his  retinue. 

That,  wheither  that  sir  Robert  or  sir  Huwe, 

Or  Jakke,  or  Rauf,  or  whoso  that  it  were 
That  lay  by  hem,  they  tolde  it  in  his  ere. 

Thus  was  the  wenche  and  he  of  oon  assent; 

And  he  wolde  fecche  a  feyned  mandement. 

And  somne  hem  to  chapitre  bothe  two. 

And  pile  the  man,  and  lete  the  wenche  go. 

(1355-62) 

In  short,  this  yielded  him  ‘the  fruyt  of  al  his  rente’.  That  the 
summoner,  to  crown  the  picture,  was  himself  ‘a  baude’  (1354), 
was  only  to  be  expected. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Chaucer’s  Summoner  again,  we  shall  im¬ 
mediately  see  that  lechery  was  the  hallmark  of  his  character : 
‘As  hoot  he  was  and  lecherous  as  a  sparwe’  (626),  says  the  poet, 
not  to  speak  of  the  ‘saucefleem’  which  has  been  shown  by 
specialists  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  Summoner ’s 
venerial  propensities.  Shall  we  not  grasp  then  that  the  Sum¬ 
moner  was,  as  it  were,  the  victim  of  his  craft,  since  lechery 
itself  and  constant  intercourse  with  lecherous  people  was  the 
shortest  way,  if  not  the  only  road,  to  a  successful  and  lucrative 
career — and  this  not  only  for  summoners,  who  were  after  all 
mere  agents  and  commercial  travellers,  but  consequently  also 
for  their  masters  ‘of  heigh  degree’,  the  archdeacons  themselves? 
Can  we  doubt  that  the  emphasis  on  punishing  lechery,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  archdeacon  of  ‘The  Friar’s  Tale’,  is  a  little  master¬ 
piece  of  sly  Chaucerian  irony? 

But  Chaucerian  irony  is  multi-valent,  and  the  ultimate  piece 
of  irony  in  which  ‘The  Friar’s  Tale’  is  shrouded  is  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.  This  sharp  and  vivid  denunciation  of  the  sum- 
moner’s  lechery  and  covetousness,  so  efficient  a  piece  of  satire 
that  our  Summoner  is  hit  in  his  sorest  spot  (so  mad  was  he 
‘that  lyk  an  aspen  leef  he  quook  for  ire’)  is  put  in  the  mouth  of 
a  man  who  is  himself  given  over  to  lechery  and  greed !  Not  to 
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mention  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  subtle  rapprochement  of  a  friar 
with  an  incubus,  the  General  Prologue  is  unmistakable  on  the 
point :  we  know  what  the  marriages  of  young  women,  made 
at  the  friar’s  cost,  mean;  that  he  was  an  habitue  of  taverns  in 
I  every  town  and  a  favourite  with  the  medieval  equivalent  of 
barmaids  is  clear;  nor  is  his  eagerness  for  haunting  places 
where  ‘profit  should  arise’  passed  over  in  silence.  The  Friar, 
indeed,  was  certainly  what  Falstaff  would  call,  saving  your 
reverence,  a  whoremaster.  Could  it  be  perhaps  that  the  enmity 
between  the  Friar  and  the  Summoner,  both  as  representatives 
of  two  opposite  classes  and  as  individuals,  might  have  been  also 
rooted  in  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  disloyal  competition  ? 

]  But  for  Chaucer’s  unique  brand  of  humorous  irony  and  com¬ 
passion,  his  Human  Comedy — if  I  may  use  a  famous  faute  de 
frappe — might  easily  have  turned  into  a  Human  Vomedy. 

Universite  de  Neuchdtel 
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Prof.  Mroczkowski’s  paper' has  been  printed  in  English  Studies 
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‘L.  648.  All  references  are  to  the  text  of  F.  N.  Robinson,  The 
Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  second  edit.,  Boston,  1957. 
‘M.  Bowden,  A  Commentary  on  the  General  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  New  York,  1954,  p.  269. 

*Ibid.,  p.  267. 

‘Robinson,  p.  705. 

‘Bowden,  pp.  270-71. 

‘In  such  a  context,  the  repetition  of  ‘redy  to  his  bond’,  a  formula 
which  was  already  used  in  1.  1321  (‘He  hadde  a  Somonour 
redy  to  his  bond’)  may  have  been  intentional.  In  such  a 
case,  it  would  again  ironically  hint  at  the  real  situation: 
just  as  the  bawds  were  the  summoner’s  ‘approwours’,  so 
was  the  summoner  the  archdeacon’s  purveyor. 
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Henry  son’s  Testament  of  Cresseid 

DOUGLAS  DUNCAN 

THE  ‘RIGHTNESS’  of  the  end  given  by  Henryson  to  the 
legend  of  Cressida  has  been  frequently  stressed.  Edwin  Muir 
{Essays  on  Literature  and  Society ^  ^949)  thought  The  Testament 
‘the  crown  of  the  story’  because  of  the  heroine’s  ‘genuine  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  heart’;  and  this  theme  of  spiritual  progress  has 
been  excellently  treated  by,  among  others,  Sir  Herbert  Grierson 
(T/ie  Modern  Scot,  IV,  1934)  and  Dr.  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard  {Five 
Poems,  i^yo — i8yo,  1948).  Its  importance  is  not  in  doubt. 
Cresseid’s  meeting  with  Troilus,  so  movingly  presented,  brings 
her  to  penitence  for  two  separate  sins:  for  her  falsing  of 
Troilus  (the  traditional  sin  not  previously  stressed  by  Henry- 
son)  and  for  her  blasphemy,  which  is  related  in  the  poem.  As 
in  his  shorter  poem,  Ane  Prayer  for  the  Pest,  Henryson  prays 
God  to  ‘puneiss  with  pety  and  nocht  with  violens’,  so  we  sec 
that  Troilus’s  pity  (line  496)  punishes  Cresseid  more  effectively 
than  Saturn’s  violence. 

But  the  presence  of  a  large-scale  pattern  of  optimism  in  a 
poem  which  declares  itself  a  ‘tragedie’  (line  4)  ought  to  put  us 
on  our  guard.  Christianising  critics  who  find  such  a  pattern  in 
King  Lear,  for  example,  often  seriously  underestimate  the  force 
of  the  play’s  pessimistic  incidentals.  They  are  apt  to  see  tension 
as  generated  in  the  play  solely  for  it  to  be  comfortably  resolved, 
or  harmony  disturbed  just  to  be  reasserted.  Since  Henryson,  like 
Shakespeare,  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  ‘harmonious’  writer, 
it  seems  possible  that  his  Testament  of  Cresseid  has  been  over¬ 
simplified  in  a  similar  way,  and  this  essay,  while  not  seeking 
to  deny  the  large  optimistic  pattern  referred  to,  suggests  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  emphasis  within  it. 

Dr.  Tillyard  finds  the  tone  of  the  verse  ‘cool’  and  ‘deliberate’ 
{Five  Poems,  p.  28).  His  study  of  Henryson’s  use  of  medieval 
commonplaces,  such  as  planetary  influence  and  contempt  of  the 
world,  leads  him  to  conclude  that  these  commonplaces  reflect 
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an  orthodox  view  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  author.  ‘Henryson 
still  belongs  to  an  age  of  assured  and  static  belief,  and  that 
assurance  makes  itself  felt  in  his  poem.’  It  may  be  that  Dr. 
Tillyard  was  predisposed  to  this  conclusion  by  his  choice  of 
The  Testament  as  representative  of  late  medieval  habits  of 
mind:  the  scope  of  his  book  demanded  ‘typical’  poems.  He 
also  records  ‘a  reeling  of  fixity  and  repose’  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  poem  ‘somewhat  impalpably’-  It  is  natural  that  the  line  of 
our  critical  response  should  be  initially  some  such  general  im¬ 
pression.  But,  since  Dr.  Tillyard’s  view  has  not  been  publicly 
questioned,  it  may  be  worth  suggesting  that  The  Testament  is 
in  many  ways  an  anxious  and  uncomfortable  poem,  and  that, 
so  far  from  reposing  on  orthodoxy,  it  questions  the  divine  order 
quite  peremptorily. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  personal  an^st  writ  large  on  the 
face  of  a  work  in  the  medieval  tradition,  but  it  is  legitimate  to 
look  for  tension  beneath  the  surface.  The  question  'why  was 
this  poem  written?’  has  not  been  asked  enough.  The  explanation 
of  the  moralitas  that  it  was  written  for  the  ‘worschip  and  in- 
structioun’  of  ‘worthie  wemen’  satisfies  no  one;  nor  can  we  any 
longer  fall  back  on  the  ofd  answer  that  the  poet  was  a  cen¬ 
sorious  moralist  irritated  by  Chaucer’s  leniency  to  his  heroine. 
The  Tables  make  it  cmpbaticallv  clear  that  Henryson  was  a 
moralist,  but  not  a  harsh  one.  Yet  there  is  often  deliberate 
harshness  in  the  way  he  tells  Cresseid’s  story,  as  in  its  opening : 

Quhen  Diomeid  had  all  his  appetyte. 

And  mair,  fulfillit  of  this  fair  Ladye  . . .  (7i'2) 

The  italicised  words  are  an  idiom  of  spoken  Scots,  but  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  position  of  such  prominence  in  the  text  they  suggest 
no  dispassionate  approach.  Can  Henryson’s  additions  to  the 
legend  explain  anything  of  this  harshness  of  tone? 

The  reduction  of  Cresseid  to  a  prostitute  had  probably  grown 
into  the  legend  earlier  (Whiting,  M.L.R.  XL,  1945,  and  Kins¬ 
ley,  T.L.5.,  14th  November,  1952);  but  no  precedent  is  known 
for  Cresseid  as  begging  leper,  which  is  the  most  immediately 
striking  feature  of  the  story.  It  is  so  striking,  not  to  say  sensa¬ 
tional,  a  feature  that  its  importance  has  been  played  down  in 
the  interest  of  the  larger  and  more  humanitarian  theme.  Thus 
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Grierson,  quoted  approvingly  by  Muir  (p.  15) : 

It  is  not  the  leprosy  we  think  of  as  [Cresseid’s]  penalty 
but  the  last  encounter  with  Troilus  and  its  reaction  on  her 
own  soul. 

And  again  Tillyard  (p.  17) ; 

The  consequences  [of  her  sins]  are  not  the  mere  facts  that 
Cresseid  was  punished  and  died  a  leper,  but  that  through 
the  working  of  God’s  will  she  was  punished,  brought  to 
penitence,  and  ended  by  taking  the  blame  on  herself :  in 
fact  the  story  of  her  salvation  according  to  the  Christian 
scheme.  The  process  is  beautifully  contrived. 

I  shall  suggest  in  a  moment  that  the  contrivance  was  less 
straighforward  than  this  may  imply.  Meantime,  the  leprosy 
needs  to  be  more  imaginatively  considered.  Henryson  is  at  his 
harshest  in  describing  its  repulsive  symptoms — bloodshot  eyes, 
livid  lumps  on  the  face,  black  spots  on  the  skin,  hoarse  voice, 
etc. — and  the  medical  accuracy  of  his  description  has  been 
authoritatively  vouched  for  (Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  LVI — II,  1841-2).  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Cresseid  was  unrecognisable  to  Troilus — ‘scho  was  in  sic 
plye  he  knew  hir  nocht’ — and  that  she  could  not  herself  sec 
clearly  enough  to  recognise  him.  The  disease  was  considered 
incurable.  We  know  that  many  fifteenth-century  Scottish 
burghs  (almost  certainly  including  Dunfermline)  housed  leper 
communities  ‘at  the  tounis  ena,  and  that  a  Burgh  Law, 
cited  by  most  editors,  decreed  that  ‘Leper  folke  sail  nocht  gang 
fra  dure  to  dure,  but  sail  sit  at  the  posts  of  the  Burgh,  and  seik 
almes  (with  cop  and  clapper)  fra  thame  that  passes  in  and 
furth’.  M.  W.  Stearns  in  his  ‘Robert  Henryson  and  the  Leper 
Cresseid’  {M.L.N.  LIX,  1944)  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  Henryson’s  detail.  Much  of  The  Testament, 
therefore,  vividly  represents  a  contemporary  reality.  Henryson 
had  certainly  seen  and  probably  known  lepers.  He  must  have 
been  violently  shocked  by  their  plight  as  sufferers  and  outcasts. 
It  is  reasonable  to  see  this  as  a  stimulus  to  the  questioning  of 
divine  mercy  which  the  poem  contains,  and  also  as  a  main 
source  of  its  deliberately  harsh  emotional  tone. 
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Did  Crcsscid  deserve  to  be  stricken  with  leprosy?  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that,  until  the  very  end  of  the  poem,  the  clear  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  she  did  not.  We  can  see  this  by  looking  closely  at 
the  stanzas  where  Henryson  personally  intervenes  to  manipu¬ 
late  our  sympathy.  These  arc  nrst,  stanzas  i-io  and  12-13,  which 
excuse  Crcsscid;  and  second,  stanza  47,  which  challenges  the 
sentence  imposed  upon  her- 

The  early  exculpation  of  Cresseid  owes  a  great  deal  to 
Chaucer.  Stanzas  10, 12  and  13  contain  strong  echoes  of  Troilusy 
Book  V ;  and  in  blaming  Fortune  and  seeming  to  relieve  Crcs¬ 
scid  of  all  responsibility  for  her  actions  (13)  Henryson  is 
inappropriately  stressing  the  fatalism  which  Chaucer  had  intro¬ 
duced  more  discreetly.  But  there  is  a  subtler  and  less  conven¬ 
tional  way  in  which  Henryson  aligns  himself  on  the  side  of  his 
heroine.  The  introductory  passage  in  which  he  appears  as 
Love’s  servant  is  soon  seen  to  have  more  than  traditional  sig¬ 
nificance.  For  when,  later  on,  Cresseid  in  a  secret  oratory  cries 
out  angrily  on  Venus  and  Cupid,  we  are  reminded  of  the  poet’s 
own  ‘oratur’  (line  8)  and  the  prayer  he  had  himself  thought  to 
make  to  the  planet  whose  beams  were  shining  in  at  the  window: 

For  I  traistit  that  Venus,  luifis  Quene, 

To  quhome  sum  tyme  I  hecht  obedience. 

My  raidit  hart  of  lufc  scho  wald  mak  grene.  (22-4) 

Frost,  however,  had  distracted  him  from  his  prayer  and  re¬ 
minded  him  that,  when  the  inner  fire  fails,  ‘the  fyre  outward 
is  best  remeid’.  Cresseid’s  reliance  on  the  springtime  goddess  is 
similarily  frosted : 

Ye  causit  me  alwayis  understand  and  trow 
The  seid  of  lufe  was  sawin  in  my  face. 

And  ay  grew  grene  throw  your  supplic  and  grace. 

Bot  now  allace  that  seid  with  froist  is  slanc.  . . .  (136-9) 

Cresseid’s  fear  that  she  has  lost  all  her  sexuality  is  therefore 
something  which  Henryson  could  understand.  We  remember 
also  his  curious  remark  in  stanza  5 : 

To  help  be  Phisike  quhair  that  nature  faillit 
I  am  expert,  for  baith  I  have  assailit.  (34"5) 
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If  by  presenting  himself  as  a  kind  of  medieval  Yeats  Henryson 
meant  to  show  anything  at  all,  it  must  have  been  his  recognition 
that  sexuality  matters.  And  if  it  matters  to  the  old,  it  matters 
more  to  the  young,  ‘of  quhome  the  blude  is  flowing  in  anc 
rage’.  The  purpose  of  the  two  parallel  invocations  to  Venus  is 
to  show  that  where  an  ageing  poet  can  be  philosophical,  a  young 
girl  can  only  be  bitter.  In  this  way  we  are  led  to  see  Cresseid’s 
blasphemy  as  understandable  and  even  perhaps,  to  a  charitable 
eye,  not  beyond  forgiveness. 

But  charity  was  not  shown  to  Cresseid.  On  behalf  of  the 
assembled  Planets,  Saturn  and  the  Moon  sentence  her : 

In  all  her  lyfe  with  pane  to  be  opprest. 

And  torment  sair,  with  seiknes  incurabill. 

And  to  all  lovers  be  abhominabill.  (306-8) 

The  Planets  represent  neither  Fortune  nor  false  religion.  They 
are  ‘deificait’  and  ‘participant  of  devyne  sapience’  (42):  they 
reveal  the  mind  of  God  (see  M.  W.  Stearns,  ‘The  Planet  Por¬ 
traits  of  Robert  Henryson’,  P.M.L.A.  L.I.X,  1944,  and  his  book 
Robert  Henryson^  IQ49).  As  Dr.  Tillyard  has  put  it  (p.  16), 
‘Cupid  .  .  .  and  the  pagan  gods  in  their  planetary  function 
belong  to  the  theological  code  and  when  Cresseid  offends 
against  them  she  offends  against  God’s  holy  laws.’  Their 
unanimous  decision  to  punish  Cresseid  with  leprosy  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  divine  will;  and  at  the  moment  when  Saturn 
has  passed  sentence  Henryson  speaks  out  in  his  own  voice  (47) : 

O  cruell  Saturne !  fraward  and  angrie. 

Hard  is  thy  dome,  and  to  malitious; 

On  fair  Cresseid  quhy  hes  thou  na  mercie, 

Quhilk  was  sa  sweit,  gentill  and  amorous? 

Withdraw  thy  sentence  and  be  gracious 
As  thou  was  never;  so  schawis  thow  thy  deid, 

Ane  wraikfull  sentence  gevin  on  fair  Cresseid.  (323-9) 

This  is  Henryson’s  sole  intervention  in  the  narrative  between 
stanza  13  and  the  moralitas.  It  cannot  bear  too  strong  a  con¬ 
struction  since  it  is  the  particular  attributes  of  Saturn  that  the 
poet  seems  to  be  complaining  of.  Nevertheless,  we  here  have  a 
divine  judgment  described  as  malicious  and  vengeful,  lacking 
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in  the  Christian  qualities  of  mercy  and  grace.  We  remember 
from  The  Fables  (especially  The  Trial  of  the  Fox,  The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,  The  Sheep  and  the  Dog,  The  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb)  that  the  need  for  mercy  in  the  sate  of  judgment  was  one 
of  Henryson’s  most  urgent  themes  in  his  defence  of  the  poor 
commons  against  their  oppressors.  ‘Without  mercie  Justice  is 
crueltie’  {Fables,  1470).  But  here  the  very  source  of  that  doc¬ 
trine,  the  divine  mercy  itself,  is  in  doubt.  It  is  just  that  we 
should  suffer  for  our  sins :  but  such  suffering  as  Henryson  has 
witnessed  among  the  lepers  at  the  burgh-gates  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  belief  in  a  merciful  providence.  These  creatures 
did  not  seem,  any  more  than  Cresseid  did,  to  have  sinned  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  comprehension  so  as  to  deserve  their  hideous 
permanent  punishment.  It  is  here  that  Henryson’s  most  talked- 
of  qualities,  his  strict  moral  sense  and  his  deep  humanity,  pull 
most  violently  in  opposite  directions. 

Ill 

In  the  remainder  of  the  poem  the  focus  of  emotion  is  on 
Cresseid’s  misery  and  destitution.  The  terrible  scenes  in  the 
spital-house  and  among  the  beggars  give  a  picture  of  a  world 
in  which  divine  care  and  the  hope  of  mercy  do  not  exist.  Cal- 
chas  and  his  church-offerings  are  forgotten.  The  ‘lipper  leid’ 
care  for  each  other  in  their  stern  way.  Only  Troilus  will  have 
pity.  Fatalism,  when  it  recurs  in  Cresseid’s  Complaint,  no  longer 
suggests  a  shirking  of  moral  issues  on  the  part  of  the  poet  but 
powerfully  underlines  Cresseid’s  spiritual  desolation.  Even  to 
complain  makes  matters  worse,  as  the  leper-woman  relentlessly 
points  out : 

‘Sen  thy  weiping  dowbillis  bot  thy  wo, 

1  counsall  the  mak  vertew  of  ane  neid. 

Go  leir  to  clap  thy  Clapper  to  and  fro  ...  ’ 

Thair  was  na  buit,  bot  furth  with  thame  scho  yeid. 

(477-9,  81) 

Lepers  are  the  outcasts  of  society :  what  sign  is  there  that  they 
arc  not  also  the  outcasts  of  Godr 
A  striking  parallel  to  this  theme  in  The  Testament  is  afforded 
by  a  short  poem  by  Henryson,  already  incidentally  referred  to. 
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Anc  Prayer  for  the  Pest.  H.  Harvey  Wood  explains  in  his  editi<Mi 
that  ‘visitations  of  the  plague  were  so  frequent  in  the  late 
fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  century  that  it  is  fruitless  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  particular  outbreak  to  which  the  poem  refers*. 

But  that  it  refers  to  a  contemporary  event  is  clear  from  its 
urgency*  Written  in  the  form  of  a  Christian  prayer,  it  shows 
Henryson  clinging  to  orthodoxy  in  the  face  of  terrible  circum¬ 
stances.  The  opening  theme  is  ‘punish  us,  Lord,  any  other  way 
than  this’: 

We  are  richt  glaid  thow  puneiss  our  trespass 
Be  ony  kind  of  uthir  tribulatioun, 

Wer  it  thy  will,  O  lord  of  hevin,  allaiss. 

That  we  sowld  thus  be  haistely  put  doun. 

And  dye  as  beistis  without  confessioun. 

That  nane  dar  mak  with  uthir  residence.  (17-22) 

Divine  mercy  is  kept  anxiously  in  mind  as  the  only  hope : 

Without  mercy,  we  ma  mak  no  defens  .  .  . 

Haif  rewth,  Lord,  of  thyne  awin  symilitude; 

Puneiss  with  pety  and  nocht  with  violens.  (38,  45-^ 

In  this  tormented  and  moving  poem  it  can  be  said  that  Henry- 
son  is  just  keeping  his  balance  between  faith  and  experience. 
The  bitter  core  of  The  Testament  (especially  stanzas  5075) 
seems  to  reflect  a  closely  parallel  experience  which  has  either 
momentarily  overturned  faith  or,  more  probably,  given  to 
Henryson  (what  many  other  men  of  faith  have  known)  a  vision 
of  hopelessness,  a  desolating  sense  of  what  a  world  in  which 
there  was  no  hope  of  mercy  would  be  like. 

IV 

This  is  not  a  theme  which  a  medieval  poet  could  develop  to 
a  conclusion,  even  if  he  wished  to :  and  I  do  not  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  Henryson  did  wish  to.  The  last  eleven  stanzas  describ¬ 
ing  Cresseid’s  repentance  and  death  do,  as  has  so  often  been  1 
said,  end  her  story  on  a  note  of  Christian  optimism.  But,  in 
order  to  achieve  this,  Henryson  has  to  shift  his  emphasis  away 
from  Cresseid’s  sin  of  blasphemy  and  the  question  of  her 
punishment,  which  has  so  much  exercised  him,  toward  her 
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n  traditionally  notorious  sin  of  falsing  Troilus,  which  has  scarcely 

:c  been  mentioned  previously  in  the  poem.  The  shift  is  well  moti- 

1-  vated  by  Troilus’s  generosity;  and  it  is  true  that  the  last  line 

of  Cresseid’s  confession  (‘Nane  but  myself  as  now  I  will  accuse’) 
ts  harks  back  to  the  theme  of  blasphemy.  But  the  confession  as  a 

rs  whole  seems  to  conclude  Chaucer’s  poem  more  effectively  than 

1-  Henryson’s.  The  tension  which  Henry  son  has  made  us  feel 

ly  between  his  respect  for  divine  judgment  and  his  sympathy  for 

j  human  suffering  is  not  resolved;  it  is  simply  left  behind.  The 
more  comfortable  theme  of  repentance  takes  its  place,  and  the 
I  poet  comes  to  rest  on  the  safest  of  morals :  ‘ming  not  your  lufe 
with  fals  deceptioun’. 

Some  such  evasion  of  the  moral  difficulty  was  essential: 
achieved  so  skilfully,  it  is  not  to  be  carped  at.  The  conclusion 
1  is  ‘right’  not  so  much  because  it  may  please  us  to  think  of 

\  Cresseid’s  regeneration  as  because  it  is  a  virtue  in  a  medieval 

j  poem  that  it  should  give  us  our  moral  bearings  as  clearly  at  the 

I  end  as  at  its  beginning:  the  closing  stanzas  do  indeed  reflect 

I  what  Dr.  Tillyard  called  ‘an  age  of  assured  and  static  belief’. 

^  But  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  essay,  by  taking  a  few  bearings 

'  ’  in  between,  to  suggest  that  Henryson’s  belief  was  not  ‘assured’ 

y-  to  the  point  of  complacency.  T/re  Terfamew/ is  at  least  as  much 

e.  I  concerned  with  the  place  of  suffering  outcasts  in  a  Christian 

5)  I  world  as  it  is  with  the  wonderful  ways  by  which  a  sinner  may 

cr  \  be  brought  to  repentance. 

to  There  is  the  strength  of  independence  as  well  as  of  orthodoxy 

)n  in  Henryson’s  thought;  toughness  as  well  as  gentleness  in  his 
:h  1  humanity.  The  valuable  chapters  in  Stearns’s  book  explaining 
[  the  contemporary  relevance  of  The  Fables  strongly  reinforce 
^  this  view.  Henryson,  as  he  appears  in  these  poems,  is  not  only 

I  the  kindly  aficionado  of  mice  but  also  a  bold  critic  of  socid 

to  I  injustice,  judicial  corruption  and  political  irresponsibility,  who 

g'  I  does  not  hesitate  to  express  (as  in  the  moralitas  to  The  Sheep 

b-  and  the  Dog)  his  horror  that  such  scandals  should  be  tolerated 

:n  i  by  God.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  note  of  anxiety  <Mr 

in  I  even  pessimism  in  The  Testament.  It  has  probably  contributed 

ay  more  than  is  recognised  to  the  poem’s  present-day  appeal. 

‘cr  I 
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On  William  Collins’  ‘Ode  to  Evening’ 

MERLE  E.  BROWN 

WHEREVER  one  finds  the  classifying  mind  at  work  on  poetry, 
he  is  likely  to  find  the  exceptional  poem  mixed  indiscriminately 
with  the  mediocre.  To  put  a  poem  in  a  class,  one  must  seek  out 
the  elements  which  it  shares  with  other  poems,  and  because 
great  poetry  is  exceedingly  rare,  whatever  a  great  poem  shares 
with  its  class  will  probably  be  unrelated  to  its  greatness. 
William  Collins’  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  is  usually  classified  as  just 
one  more  of  those  personified  lyrics  of  the  1740s,  or  as  one  of 
that  group  of  romantic  poems  that  express  enjoyment  of  nature 
in  solitude,  or,  with  more  discretion,  as  one  of  those  ‘Odes  on 
Several  Descriptive  and  Allegoric  Subjects’  which  Collins 
almost  published  in  conjunction  with  odes  by  Joseph  Warton. 
Such  classification  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  as  a  matter  of 
value,  it  is  inadequate.  In  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  Collins  has  not 
merely  draped  a  generalisation  with  a  person,  he  has  actually 
created  an  ‘abstraction  blooded’,  as  Wallace  Stevens  would  put 
it.  He  has  not  been  content  simply  to  praise  the  beauty  of 
nature,  but  has  shown  how  a  poet  may  use  what  he  learns  from 
nature  in  order  to  complement  its  beauty-  Contrary  to  Coler¬ 
idge’s  generalisation  about  Collins’  poetry,  the  ‘Ode  to  Even¬ 
ing’  is  not  mere  passion  devoid  of  thought,  it  is  rather  passion 
under  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  of  the  rational  imagination. 

Superficially,  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  is  excursive  like  Collins’ 
other  poems.  Its  subject  matter  is  the  ramble  of  a  poet-pilgrim 
followed  by  some  meandering  reflections.  Its  form  is  logically 
inarticulate,  for  one  part  does  not  seem  to  be  meaningfully 
connected  with  the  next.  Beneath  this  superficial  laxity,  how¬ 
ever,  a  closely  constructed  logic  is  implied  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  this  logic  which  explains  how  Evening  teaches  the 
poet  to  write  and  why  she  needs  his  art  to  complement  her 
beauty. 
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COLLIN  s'  ‘ode  to  EVENING’ 

At  a  glance,  the  first  two  lines  of  the  poem, 

If  ought  of  Oaten  Stop,  or  Pastoral  Song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  Ear 

mean  that  because  Eve  is  so  soothing  herself,  no  poem — whose 
pastoral  equivalent  in  the  poem  is  ‘Pastoral  Song’,  ‘some 
soften’d  Strain’,  and  the  final  hymn — would  be  likely  to  soothe 
her.  If  the  lines  meant  only  this,  though,  much  of  the  poem 
would  be  silly,  for  the  poet  devotes  the  first  twenty  lines  (there 
are  only  fifty-two)  to  saying,  in  effect :  if  any  poetry  can  soothe 
you.  Eve,  teach  me  how  to  make  it.  If  it  were  obvious  that  no 
poetry  could  soothe  her,  his  request  would  be  sheer  affectation. 
Poetry  can  soothe  her,  however,  because  it  is  able  to  capture  her 
beauty,  which  is  naturally  transient,  and  make  it  artificially 
immortal. 

The  fleetingness  of  evening  is  first  emphasised  when  the  poet 
tells  Eve  to  teach  him  her  strain  now,  at  the  very  time  he  is 
greeting  her  return.  He  says  that  she  must  teach  him  at  once 
because  at  that  very  moment,  when  her  star  is  arising,  her  car 
is  being  prepared  for  departure.  Once  her  car  is  prepared,  her 
vale  will  presumably  be  darkened  and  it  will  be  too  late  to 
learn 

To  breathe  some  soften’d  Strain, 

Whose  Numbers  stealing  thro’  thy  darkning  Vale, 

May  not  unseemly  with  its  Stillness  suit. 

If  the  poet  wishes  to  stay  with  her  thereafter,  he  must  desert 
her  vale  and  follow  to  ‘some  up-land  Fallows  grey’  where  the 
‘last  cool  Gleam’  of  her  rapidly  disappearing  car  will  be  re¬ 
flected.  During  stormy  weather,  moreover,  brevity  isn’t  the 
only  limit  of  evening.  To  experience  Eve’s  beauty,  then,  one 
must  occupy  a  special  hut,  probably  a  ‘sylvan’  shed’,  from 
which  vantage  point  he  may  see  Eve  drawing  ‘The  gradual 
dusky  Veil’.  In  the  winter  Eve  loses  her  composure  and,  no 
matter  what  one’s  point  of  view  is,  he  finds  her  beauty  absent 
from  nature.  Because  there  is  nothing  soothing  about  Eve  when 
Winter  is  raping  her,  the  poet — in  the  form  of  his  favourite 
abstractions — truly  has  the  job  of  soothing  her  by  hymning  her 
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‘fav’ritc  Name !  ’  While  Eve  is  momentary,  the  poet  will  con¬ 
tinue  this  song  in  her  praise  so  long  as  the  seasons  endure,  that 
is,  till  the  end  of  time.  He  communicates  her  transient  beauty 
in  an  immortal  poem,  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’. 

According  to  its  internal  logic,  then,  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’ 
tells  of  the  poet’s  learning  from  Eve  how  to  make  a  poem 
which  will  soothe  her,  and  it  is  that  soothing  poem  itself.  The 
poet  tells  the  story  of  his  tutelage,  and  he  tells  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  he  has  captured  the  essential  beauty  of  Evening, 
the  very  subject  of  her  lesson. 

The  necessary  conclusion  of  this  argument  is  that  the  essence 
of  Evening  and  the  essence  of  Poetry,  as  Collins  imagined  them 
in  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’,  are  identical.  Although  this  quality 
of  the  poem  and  of  its  subject  is  elusive,  I  think  it  may  be 
defined  tentatively  as  a  delicate  balance  between  day  and  night, 
between  the  fever  of  action  and  the  coolness  of  contemplation. 
Benedetto  Croce’s  description  of  what  happens  in  all  great 
poetry  approximates  the  essence  of  Collins’  Evening  and  the 
dominant  quality  of  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’ : 

The  thoughts  and  actions  and  emotions  of  life,  when  sub¬ 
limated  to  the  subject-matter  of  poetry,  are  no  longer  the 
thought  that  judges,  the  action  effectually  carried  out,  the 
good  and  evil,  or  the  joy  and  pain  actually  done  or  suffered. 
They  are  all  now  simply  passions  and  feelings  immediately 
assuaged  and  calmed,  and  transfigured  in  imagery.  That  is 
the  magic  of  poetry:  the  union  of  calm  and  tumult,  of 
passionate  impulse  with  the  controlling  mind  which  con¬ 
trols  by  contemplating.  It  is  the  triumph  of  contemplation, 
but  a  triumph  still  shaken  by  past  battle,  with  its  foot  upon 
a  living  though  vanquished  foe. 

i^he  Great  Critics^  ed.  Smith  &  Parks.  N.Y., 
1951,  p.  706) 

For  the  poetically  inclined  evening  stroller,  Croce’s  statement 
is  as  true  of  evening  as  it  is  of  poetry-  At  least  there  are  many 
other  poems  besides  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  in  which  evening  and 
the  poetic  experience  are  closely  linked. 

In  his  ‘Ode  to  Fancy’,  for  that  matter,  Joseph  Warton 
assumes  that  if  the  Muse  is  going  to  animate  some  chosen  swain. 
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as  she  once  animated  Shakespeare,  she  will  do  it  in  the  evening: 

O  deign  t’attend  his  evening  walk, 

With  him  in  groves  and  grottos  talk; 

Teach  him  to  scorn  with  frigid  art 
Feebly  to  touch  th’  unraptured  heart; 

Like  lightning,  let  his  mighty  verse 
The  bosom’s  inmost  foldings  pierce; 

With  native  beauties  win  applause. 

Beyond  cold  critics’  studied  laws. 

Collins  himself  links  poetry  and  evening  in  several  poems.  In 
his  ‘Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character’,  for  example,  he  has  Milton 
hear  the  harmonies  of  heaven  with  his  ‘Ev’ning  Ear’  as  pre¬ 
paration  for  trumpeting  forth  his  own  poetry.  Milton’s  poetry, 
that  is,  is  a  vehicle  for  heavenly  music  received  not  just  in  the 
evening,  it  would  seem,  but  by  an  ear  made  poetic  by  becoming 
attuned  to  evening.  In  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’,  to  be  sure,  Collins 
goes  even  further  than  this.  Here  evening  is  not  just  the  most 
appropriate  time  to  receive  poetic  inspiration,  nor  is  it  simply 
the  time  of  day  to  which  one’s  ear  must  be  attuned  if  he  is  to 
hear  heavenly  music;  in  fact,  it  is  his  Muse,  a  goddess  whom  he 
invokes  for  help  in  making  his  ‘soften’d  Strain’.  Eve  comes  to 
the  poet  as  a  kind  of  Poetic  Inspiration. 

Although  the  evening  of  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’,  which  comes 
as  the  visitation  of  a  muse,  is  bound  to  resemble  other  poetic 
evenings, — much,  I  think,  as  a  great  personified  lyric  resembles 
a  mediocre  one — the  dissimilarities  are  just  as  apparent.  The 
gloomy  evening  of  Collins’  own  ‘Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Thomson’  approximates  Eve  the  muse  in  this  one  stanza : 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  Shore 
When  Thames  in  Summer-wreaths  is  drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  Oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  Spirit  rest. 

The  third  line  is  the  epitome  of  action  suddenly  stilled  by  a 
moment  of  thoughtfulness,  the  breath-taking  essense  of  those 
evenings  which  best  objectify  one’s  sense  of  the  poetic.  Most  of 
the  ode,  however,  is  far  to  tne  night-side  of  the  poetic  balance. 
In  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  the  poet  tells  Evening  that  he 
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marks  o’er  all 
Thy  dewy  Fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  Veil 

but  in  the  ode  on  Thomson  he  says,  to  no  one  in  particular, 

And  see,  the  Fairy  Valleys  fade. 

Dun  Night  has  veil’d  the  solemn  View. 

The  dewy  fingers  and  feminine  form  of  the  first  give  it  a  light¬ 
ness  and  grace  which  is  absent  from  the  more  sombre  poem. 

It  is  possible  to  delimit  the  quality  of  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’ 
more  sharply  by  placing  it  between  the  moods  of  these  other 
evenings,  this  witty  and  sprightly  one  by  John  Gay : 

Now  the  sun  drove  adown  the  western  road. 

And  oxen  laid  at  rest  forget  the  goad. 

The  clown  fatigued  trudged  homeward  with  his  spade. 
Across  the  meadows  stretch’d  the  lengthen’d  shade; 
When  Sparabella  pensive  and  forlorn. 

Alike  with  yearning  love  and  labour  worn, 

Lean’d  on  her  rake,  and  straight  with  doleful  guise 
Did  this  sad  plaint  in  mournful  notes  devise : 

The  sun  was  set;  the  night  came  on  a-pace. 

The  falling  dews  bewet  around  the  place. 

The  bat  takes  airy  rounds  on  leathern  wings. 

And  the  hoarse  owl  his  woful  dirges  sings.  .  .  . 

and  this  langorous  one  by  William  Bowles ; 

As  slow  I  climb  the  cliff’s  ascending  side. 

Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past. 

When  o’er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast. 
Pleas’d  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 
That  laves  the  pebbl’d  shore ;  and  now  the  beam 
Of  evening  smiles  on  the  grey  battlements 
And  yon  forsaken  tow’r  that  time  has  rent:  — 

The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  silver  gleam 
Is  touch’d,  and  hush’d  is  all  the  billowy  deep. 

Sooth’d  by  the  scene,  thus  on  tir’d  Nature’s  breast 
A  stillness  slowly  steals,  and  kindred  rest; 
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While  sea-sounds  lull  her,  and  she  sinks  to  sleep, 

Like  melodies  which  mourn  upon  the  lyre, 

Wak’d  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  mourn,  expire. 

Both  poems  have  some  gloom  and  some  light,  for  no  evening 
poem  can  ignore  the  balance  completely.  Gay’s  rimes  keep  his 
verse  light.  His  notion  of  the  lengthened  shade  stretching  as 
though  all  of  Nature  were  about  to  yawn,  and  his  Sparabella 
leaning  on  her  rake  are  pure  fun.  His 

The  clown  fatigued  trudged  homeward  with  his  spade 
next  to  Gray’s 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
and  his 

And  the  hoarse  owl  his  woful  dirges  sings 
beside  Gray’s 

The  mopeing  owl  docs  to  the  moon  complain 

indicates  that  Gay  is  standing  back  from  the  scene  and  looking 
at  it  with  a  bright  eye.  Bowles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very,  very 
melancholy,  tenderly  melancholy.  He  is  in  the  scene  himself, 
self-consciously,  his  efforts’  to  brighten  the  scene  by  imitating 
Collins  arc  too  patent  to  shed  light,  and  his  commonplace 
poetic  phrases,  ‘howling  blast’,  ‘pebbl’d  shore’,  ‘billowy  deep’, 
and  ‘kindred  rest’  make  us  yawn  at  their  dullness.  The  achieved 
effect  is  soothing,  a  lull,  almost  a  swoon. 

Collins’  balance  lies  somewhere  between  Gay’s  alertness  and 
Bowles’  faint-heartedness : 

Now  Air  is  hush’d,  save  where  the  weak-cy’d  Bat 
With  short  shrill  Shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  Wing, 

Or  where  the  Beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  Horn 
As  oft  he  rises  ’midst  the  twilight  Path, 

Against  the  Pilgrim  born  in  heedless  Hum : 

On  Bowles’  side  one  has  the  ‘Now  Air  is  hush’d’,  the  heaviness 
of  the  bat’s  leathern  wing,  the  sombrencss  of  the  beetle’s  ‘sullen’ 
horn,  the  ‘heedless  Hum’,  and  the  loose  grammar  which  makes 
it  uncertain  whether  the  pilgrim  or  the  beetle  is  ‘born  in  heed¬ 
less  Hum’.  In  harmony  with  Gay  arc  the  bat’s  weak  eyes,  its 
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short  shrill  shriek,  the  fact  that  the  bat  flits,  and  the  beetle’s 
winding  his  small  horn.  In  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  these  two  sides 
of  the  balance  are,  to  be  sure,  drawn  together :  the  heavy  side 
is  not  slack,  the  light  side  is  not  funny  or  even  sprightly.  The 
bat  is  truly  demented,  as  Yvor  Winters  complains,  especially 
when  observed  beside  Gay’s 

The  bat  takes  airy  round  on  leathern  wings. 

And  the  pilgrim  is  not  half-earnest  and  half-heedless,  he  is 
aesthetically  calm  and  attentive. 

If  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  is  the  realisation  of  so  delicate  an 
aesthetic  balance,  then  clearly  its  most  important  element. 
Evening  personified,  cannot  be  just  one  more  instance  of  the 
ordinary  personification  of  the  1740s.  For  that  kind  of  personi¬ 
fication  is  a  matter  not  of  poetry,  but  of  rhetoric.  The  versifier, 
orator  or  teacher  translates  his  personal  experience  into  a 
generalisation  and  then  dresses  it  up  as  a  person.*  The  generali¬ 
sation  is  a  non-sensuous,  imageless  concept,  and  the  person  is 
merely  a  device  for  communicating  it.  Such  a  procedure  is  too 
mechanical  and  arbitrary  for  poetic  creation,  at  least  as  Collins 
imagined  it.  Collins’  evening  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from 
the  sensuous  shape  of  his  feminine  Eve,  and  she  transcends  the 
terms  of  rhetoric. 

In  Collins’  ‘Ode  to  the  Poetical  Character’  there  are  two 
divine  acts  of  creation.  The  first,  which  includes  the  objects 
of  the  universe,  earth,  sea,  springs  and  forests,  results  from  the 
coupling  of  God  and  Thought.  The  second  coupling  is  of  God 
and  Fancy,  His  ‘lov’d  Enthusiast’,  and  from  behind  their  veil¬ 
ing  Cloud  the  sun  and  all  its  subject  life  are  created,  that  is,  all 
the  life  which  is  dependent  upon  the  light  of  the  sun  and  man’s 
senses.  While  this  second  act  of  creation,  the  poetic  one  rather 
than  the  intellectual  one,  takes  place. 

All  the  shad’wy  Tribes  of  Mind, 

In  braided  Dance  their  Murmurs  join’d. 

And  all  the  bright  uncounted  Pow’rs 
Who  feed  on  Heav’n’s  ambrosial  Flow’rs. 

These  shad’wy  Tribes  of  Mind  and  uncounted  Powers  are  in 
harmony  with  just  that  part  of  Nature  which  Collins  and  most 
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Other  poets  are  interested  in,  the  sensuous  qualities.  Tt  would 
seem  reasonable  to  infer  from  this  that  when  a  poet  writes  a 
descriptive  and  allegorical  poem  in  Collins’  sense  of  those  terms, 
he  seeks  out  a  harmony  between  one  of  the  uncounted  Powers 
(which  would  be  more  like  a  Muse  than  like  ‘what  oft  was 
thought’)  and  some  aspect  of  the  sensible  world  of  Nature. 
Thus,  Evening  in  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  would  be  a  harmony 
between  Eve,  as  a  Power  or  as  a  member  of  a  shadowy  tribe  of 
Mind,  and  certain  natural  evenings,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  dwindling  light  of  the  sun  and  the  sensitive  eye  of  the 
poetic  observer  for  their  existence. 

Although  Addison,  Hughes,  Johnson  and  Reynolds  had  a  very 
different  notion  of  personification,  the  more  profound  Hume  ana 
Vico  give  conceptual  support  for  Collins’  imaginative  glimpses 
of  genuinely  poetic  personification.  Hume’s  theory  explains  why 
a  poetic  personification  could  have  the  many  different  appear¬ 
ances  that  Collins’  Eve  has.  He  argues  that  a  primitive  mind 
imposes  a  human  shape  on  every  impression  it  has  (and  that  this 
primitive  tendency  is  universal  even  among  the  civilised).* 
Furthermore,  he  claims  that  a  general  term  like  ‘evening’  differs 
from  a  particular  term,  ‘this  evening’,  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
single  impression  which  it  evokes,  evokes  in  turn  many  other 
similar  impressions  (or,  to  be  more  precise,  images  of  impres¬ 
sions).  According  to  this  theory,  when  Collins  used  the  general 
term  Evening,  he  quite  naturally  imagined  a  single  personified 
Evening;  then,  according  to  the  law  of  general  terms,  he 
imagined  other  similar  evenings,  and,  according  to  the  law  of 
primitive  minds,  all  these  other  evenings  would  be  personified 
too.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
‘Ode  to  Evening’  Collins  imagines  Eve  as  ‘a  country  girl,  a 
Fairy  Queen,  a  priestess,  a  goddess,  a  ghost  in  the  sky’. 

In  contrast  to  Hume’s  theory,  Vico’s  would  support  the  sin¬ 
gleness  of  Eve’s  nature.*  Vico  describes  a  primitive  ‘poetic  logic’ 
which  precedes  abstract  thought  instead  of  following  it.  This 
logic  is  a  way  of  thinking  in  terms  of  ‘fantastic  universals’, 
particular  men,  events,  or  gestures,  whether  real  or  imagined, 
which  have  been  magnified  to  include  whole  genera  and 
species;  and  these  ‘fantastic  universals’  are  univocal,  not  analo¬ 
gical,  that  is,  he  would  expect  to  find  only  one  Evening  in  a 
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true  poem,  not  a  series  of  similar  evenings.  In  truth,  it  seems 
as  arbitrary  to  deny  a  single  Eve  to  the  ‘^e  to  Evening’  as  it 
is  to  deny  that  she  has  many  surfaces.  By  itself,  either  Hume’s 
or  Vico’s  theory  is  inadequate  as  a  description  of  Collins’ 
achievement,  though  each  one  is  much  closer  to  the  truth  than 
the  rhetorical  theory  of  personification.  Together  they  point  to 
the  kind  of  poem  which  Collins  made,  though  no  adequate 
theoretical  explanation  of  it  was  formulated  for  another  half- 
century. 

The  poet  who  makes  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  and  who  invokes 
Eve  and  talks  with  her  in  the  poem  is  much  like  her  in  imagina¬ 
tive  richness.  He  is  not  a  rhetorical  figure,  the  concept  of  a  poet 
clad  as  a  person,  but  neither  is  he  the  unique  personality  of  a 
romantic  poet.  His  point  of  view  lies  somewhere  between  that 
of  The  Seasonsy  general,  shifting  and  often  unnoticed  because 
the  same  as  that  of  all  reasonable  men,  and  that  of  1  he  Prelude, 
in  which  everything  is  experienced  by  one  limited  but  growing 
personality. 

He  does,  it  is  true,  introduce  a  personal  request: 

Now  teach  me.  Maid  Compos’d, 

To  breathe  some  soften’d  Strain 

but  who  is  the  ‘me’  ?  and  where  is  he  ?  Is  he  in  the  scene  ?  He 
must  be  in  it  when  he  hails  her  ‘genial  lov’d  Return’,  and  he 
may  be  there  too  as  the  ‘Pilgrim  born  in  heedless  Hum’,  But  he 
is  absent  during  the  first  thirteen  lines  and  during  the  eight 
which  follow  his  greeting  of  Eve,  though  a  romantic  lover  of 
beauty  could  hardly  have  stayed  away  when  the  scene  included 
‘many  a  Nymph,  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge,  and 
sheds  the  freshining  dew’.  He  then  tells  Eve  to  lead  him  to  a 
sheety  lake,  but  we  do  not  see  him  follow.  During  stormy 
weather  he  is  in  a  hut  on  a  mountain  side,  though  we  see  not 
him,  but  merely  his  view  of  the  valley  below.  While  the  seasons 
roll  around  in  the  grand  conclusion  he  is  appropriately  absent 
as  a  person,  but  present  as  a  scries  of  abstractions,  as  ‘Fancy, 
Friendship,  Science,  Rose-lip’d  Health’,  that  is,  he  is  given  a 
grandness  to  match  that  of  the  seasons.  Of  course,  throughout 
the  poem  he  is  the  elegant — and  impersonal — stylist.  At  times, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  both  in  the  scene  as  suppliant  and  out- 
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side  it  as  an  imitator :  one  is  aware  of  him  asking  for  help  but 
also  breathing  the  ‘soften’d  Strain’  of  this  poem  as  if  he  had 
already  received  it. 

If  the  idea  of  the  poet  as  a  finite  person  is  pushed  very  far, 

I  then,  the  poem  is  bound  to  be  distorted.  This  is  no  Wordsworth, 
nor  is  it  a  Shelley  impertinently  demanding  of  Evening,  ‘Be 
thou  me,  intangible  one!’  In  fact,  Collins’  ^e  is  much  closer, 
in  this  aspect,  to  the  deliberate  impersonality  of  a  poem  like 

[Wallace  Stevens’  ‘Final  Soliloquy  of  the  Interior  Paramour’ 
than  to  the  more  personal  romantic  poem.  Stevens’  poem  is 
subjective,  as  the  title  indicates,  and  it  is  full  of  intimate  senti¬ 
ment;  but  the  speaker  is  impersonal,  there  is  no  ‘I’,  but  only 
‘we’  and  ‘us’ : 

Light  the  first  light  of  evening,  as  in  a  room 
In  which  we  rest  and,  for  small  reason,  think 
The  world  imagined  is  the  ultimate  good. 

I  Within  its  vital  boundary,  in  the  mind, 

I  We  say  God  and  the  imagination  are  one  . . . 

I  How  high  that  highest  candle  lights  the  dark. 

j  Out  of  this  same  light,  out  of  the  central  mind, 

We  make  a  dwelling  in  the  evening  air, 

I  In  which  being  there  together  is  enough. 

I  Within  Stevens’  subjective  speaker,  an  imagined  scene  is  created 
in  which  the  lovers  wrap  themselves  in  a  ‘single  shawl’.  Collins, 
in  contrast,  begins  objectively,  and  only  as  he  proceeds  does  it 
become  clear  how  shot  through  the  scene  is  with  sentiment.  In 
the  end,  though,  they  come  to  much  the  same  thing.  Stevens’ 
I  poem  is  simpler,  more  emotional  and  less  visual;  Collins’  is 


I  subtler,  more  evasive,  and  more  intense,  even  at  times  ecstatic, 
f  But  to  both  poems  it  would  be  accurate  to  apply  Rimbaud’s 
notion  of  the  poet’s  feeling  not  ‘je  pense’,  but  ‘on  me  pense’. 

I  Like  Eve  Collins’  poet  is  a  Vichian  ‘fantastic  universal’  with 
'  many  surfaces,  ranging  from  the  personal  ‘As  musing  slow,  I 
f  hail /Thy  genial  lov’d  Return!’  to  the  impersonal  ‘Fancy, 

i  Friendship,  Science,  rose-lip’d  Health’.  The  poet,  then,  is  essen¬ 
tially  identical  with  his  muse.  Eve,  just  as  the  essence  of  poetry 
and  the  essence  of  evening  are  the  same  in  this  ode.  This  radical 
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harmony  results  from  the  fact  that  both  persons  are  almost 
completely  absorbed  in  the  processes  which  they  perform.  Eve 
is  the  natural  process  of  day  turning  to  night,  the  poet  is  the 
artificial  process  of  action  contemplated  imaginatively.  Only  by 
analysis  are  they  distinct  from  the  movement  of  the  poem,  in 
which  all  the  desires  and  impulses  of  daytime  are  calmed  and 
assuaged  and  reconciled  so  that  none  overpowers  the  others. 
The  singleness  of  both  poet  and  muse  is  reconciled  with  their 
generality,  just  as  their  personal  element  is  with  their  imper¬ 
sonal,  and  just  as  the  mastery  and  the  dependence  of  each  is 
shared  with  the  other.  For  though  the  poet  begins  as  a  student, 
he  writes  as  the  master,  and  while  Eve  is  at  first  merely  a 
‘Nymph  reserv’d’,  she  is  later  a  queen  with  her  own  car  and 
attendants. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  than  the 
perfect  ‘reconcilement  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities’.  Just 
as  the  rambling  surface  of  the  poem  is  at  peace  with  its  inner 
coherence,  so  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  content  is  harmonised 
with  the  crafty  artifice  of  the  style.  The  sounds  of  the  first  four 
lines  are  quite  noticeably  contrived,  though  what  one  sees  is 
natural  and  simple.  Against  the  pure  and  modest  maiden  and 
her  springs  and  gales  one  feels  the  pressure  of  the  pastoral  terms, 
the  rhetorical  repetition  of  ‘thy  Springs’,  and  the  use  of  allitera¬ 
tion,  assonance  and  consonance. 

While  the  purity  of  the  evening  and  poetic  experience  seems 
to  transcend  the  passage  of  time  and  becomes  a  kind  of  eternal 
Now,  the  allusiveness  of  Collins’  style  drives  our  minds  into  the 
past,  to  passages  from  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The 
two  senses  of  time  are  harmonised,  though,  by  Collins’  delicate 
handling  of  his  allusions.  He  has  made  them  act  as  echoes 
which  one  is  not  quite  sure  he  hears,  he  has  transformed  all 
that  he  saw  and  heard  and  read,  leaving  just  that  faint  echo  of 
them  in  the  poem  which  enhances  its  richness  without  diminish¬ 
ing  its  purity.  One  may  turn  away  from  the  poem  to  a  baroque 
angel,  as  he  reads 

The  Dewy  Fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  Veil 

but,  unless  he  would  lose  the  poem,  he  should  be  turning  back 
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to  the  poem  and  blotting  out  the  angel  at  the  very  same  time. 
Similarly,  he  may  recall  Milton’s  Eve,  but  (since  the  allusion  is 
not  quite  there)  not  linger  over  her.  Collins’  bat  resembles 
Gay’s,  his  beetle  recalls  Milton’s  ‘What  time  the  Gray-fly  winds 
her  sultry  horn’,  but  these  recollections  arc  at  most  dying  echoes. 

Especially  in  the  revised  version  of  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’,  that 
which  appeared  in  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  1748,  Collins  har¬ 
monised  the  slightest  sensuous  details  with  consummate  skill. 
In  the  first  sentence : 

If  ought  of  Oaten  Stop,  or  Pastoral  Song, 

May  nope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  Ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  Springs, 

Thy  Springs,  and  dying  Gales, 

O  Nymph  reserv’d,  while  now  the  bright-hair’d  Sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  Tent,  whose  cloudy  Skirts, 

With  Brcdc  ethereal  wove, 

O’erhang  his  wavy  Bed : 

Now  Air  is  hush’d,  save  where  the  wcak-cy’d  Bat, 

With  short  shrill  Shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  Wing, 

Or  where  the  Beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  Horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  ’midst  the  twilight  Path, 

Against  the  Pilgrim  born  in  heedless  Hum : 

Now  teach  me.  Maid  compos’d. 

To  breathe  some  soften’d  Strain, 

Whose  Numbers  stealing  thro’  thy  darkning  Vale, 

May  not  unseemly  with  its  Stillness  suit. 

As  musing  slow,  I  hail 
Thy  genial  lov’d  Return  I 

he  puts  Eve’s  springs,  which  as  solemn  arc  strong  and  creative, 
next  to  her  gales,  which  arc  dying  and  fading  away.  He  places 
the  reserve  of  the  nymph  beside  the  brilliant  display  of  the  sun. 
Not  only  docs  he  counter  the  advcnturcsomcncss  of  the  Sun 
with  his  resting  in  the  evening,  but  he  balances  the  idea  of  rest 
with  the  restlessness  of  his  tent,  which  is  composed  of  clouds, 
and  the  wavincss  of  his  bed.  The  air  is  not  still,  but  ‘hushed’, 
as  though  it  had  just  been  noisy,  and  the  momentary  hush  is  at 
once  pierced  by  the  shriek  of  a  bat.  Collins  counters  the  high- 
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ness  and  the  lightness  of  the  bat’s  ‘short  shrill  shriek’  with  the 
heaviness  of  his  ‘leathern  Wing’,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  wing 
by  the  fact  that  he  can  ‘flit’  with  it.  Although  he  has  the  beetle 
wind  a  small  horn,  he  calls  the  horn  sullen,  a  word  connorive 
of  weight  and  mass. 

Collins  is  even  able  to  use  grammatical  looseness  in  order  to 
reconcile  discordant  qualities.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  beetle  or  the  pilgrim  is  ‘born  in  heedless  Hum’  is 
one  of  the  subtlest  moments  in  the  poem.  The  beetle  rises,  as 
though  with  purpose  aforethought,  against  the  pilgrim;  but  at 
the  same  time  this  beetle  is  borne  heedlessly  along  in  the  sound 
of  its  own  horn.  The  pilgrim,  by  his  very  nature,  should  be  a 
man  journeying  for  a  purpose.  (In  this  poem  at  least  ‘pilgrim’ 
must  be  allowed  its  religious  sense,  even  though  in  other  poems 
of  the  time  it  meant  simply  ‘a  man  out  for  a  walk’,  for  Collins 
has  filled  this  evening  experience  with  religious  significance.) 
But  this  pilgrim  is  not  intent  on  his  purpose,  he  is  rather  borne 
along  in  the  heedless  hum  of  the  beetle.  And,  to  be  sure,  here 
‘the  purposive  purposelessness’  which  Kant  found  characteristic 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  is  imaginatively  suggested.  Collins 
understood  as  well  as  most  readers  of  poetry  today  do  that  poetic 
attention  is  curiously  concentrated  and  diffused  at  the  same 
time. 

Consider,  moreover,  the  amazing  sureness  which  must  have 
been  behind  Collins’  changing  the  eighth  stanza  from 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  healthy  Scene, 

Or  find  some  Ruin  ’midst  its  dreary  Dells, 

Whose  Walls  more  awful  nod 
By  thy  religious  Gleams, 
to 

Then  lead,  calm  Vot’ress,  where  some  sheety  Lake, 
Cheers  the  lone  Heath,  or  some  time-hallow’d  Pile, 
Or  up-land  Fallows  grey 
Reflect  it’s  last  cool  Gleam. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  first  version  neglects  the  person  of  Eve 
as  the  second  docs  not,  one  senses  that  the  first  is  too  shaggy 
and  ruinous,  that  it  has  too  little  light  and  order  to  make  the 
‘religious  gleams’  effectively  pure  and  illuminating.  Although 
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the  second  version  has  its  disorder  in  the  lone  heath,  the  Pile 
and  the  Fallows,  it  is  luminous  and  ordered  from  first  to  last  as 
the  evening  light  reflects  from  one  object  to  another.  Further¬ 
more,  Collins  has,  with  the  ‘shcety  Lake’,  introduced  a  new 
image  combining  vitality  and  stillness;  he  has  set  in  striking 
contrast  the  endurance  of  the  pile  hallowed  by  time  and  the 
fleetingness  of  evening  and  its  last  cool  gleam;  and  he  has 
accentuated  the  brightness  of  the  lake  and  the  poignancy  of  the 
reflecting  gleam  by  means  of  the  gray  of  the  fallows.  Finally, 
the  ‘wild’  of  the  first  version  had  to  go  because  ‘Wilds’  occurs 
in  the  next  stanza;  and  the  end  of  evening  had  to  be  suggested, 
as  it  is  not  by  the  first  version  but  is  by  the  ‘last  cool  Gleam’  of 
the  second,  because  in  the  very  next  stanza  the  fact  that  evening 
cannot  endure  except  by  the  aid  of  man  is  first  emphasised. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  moment  in  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’ 
comes  with  the  ninth  stanza.  Collins  shifts  at  this  point  from 
the  image  of  a  single  evening,  which  he  has  sustained  for 
thirty-two  lines,  to  something  quite  different,  to  the  first  of  a 
series  of  brief  glimpses  of  different  types  of  evenings.  Evening 
as  a  delicate  balance  in  which  the  desires  of  the  day  are  assuaged 
by  the  coming  of  night  is  almost  broken  down  by  the  winds 
and  rains  and  wilds.  Collins  maintains  the  balance  by  counter¬ 
ing  the  wildness  of  nature  with  human  order.  The  poet-pilgrim 
is  made  to  observe  the  storminess  from  the  stillness  and  the 
warmth  of  his  hut.  From  here  he  can  maintain  the  balance  of 
Evening,  a  balance  which  he  was  taught  to  sense  in  Eve’s  ‘dark- 
ning  Vale’,  by  viewing  in  one  perspective  the  ‘Wilds  and  swell¬ 
ing  Floods’  and  the  more  distant  ‘Hamlets  brown,  and  dim- 
discover’d  Spires’.  He  makes  concord  out  of  the  roar  of  the 
floods  by  hearing  it  against  the  simple  bell  of  the  spires.  Further, 
because  he  is  no  longer  in  the  scene  but  simply  a  spectator  of  it, 
he  can  mark  Evening’s  drawing  of  the  veil  as  if  she  were 
bringing  a  tranquillity  to  the  turbulancc  of  the  storm.  And  he 
can  feci  the  intense  contrast  between  the  two  phrases,  ‘Dewy 
Fingers’  and  ‘gradual  dusky  Veil’,  the  one  fresh,  sparkling, 
formed  and  full  of  life,  the  other  diffuse,  vague,  and  insub¬ 
stantial. 

Once  over  these  critical  stanzas,  Collins  moves  with  quick 
sweeps  to  a  joyous  and  triumphant  conclusion.  He  sketches  four 
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different  movements,  each  typical  of  one  season  and  each  coun¬ 
tered  by  a  movement  from  Evening  Herself.  The  straight, 
downward  motion  of  the  Spring  rain  is  in  contrast  to  the  pul¬ 
sating  movement  of  meekest  Eve’s  ‘breathing  Tresses’;  the 
sportive  roaming  of  child-like  Summer  goes  on  beneath  the 
hovering  movement  of  Eve’s  motherly,  ‘ling’ring  Light’;  and 
as  Autumn  heaps  the  leaves  in  Eve’s  lap,  she  gathers  them  in. 
Nature’s  evening  is  not  strong  enough,  however,  to  counter  the 
rude  rending  of  Winter;  she  simply  shrinks,  affirighted.  The 
poet,  though,  sure  to  be  found  in  Evening’s  ‘sylvan  Shed’,  that 
is,  in  her  pastoral  home,  the  poem  as  Collins  writes  it,  brings 
harmony  to  the  yelling  of  Winter  by  means  of  his  hymn  to  Eve, 
the  ‘soften’d  Strain’  which  she  taught  him  to  sing.  Even  de¬ 
structive  violence,  then,  meets  its  match  in  this  holy  hymn  of 
poetic  reconciliation. 

Collins’  own  awareness  of  the  almost  uncanny  energy  of  his 
poem  is  most  strongly  indicated  by  the  changes  he  made  in  the 
last  stanza.  In  the  1746  edition  it  runs : 

So  long  regardful  of  thy  quiet  Rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  Influence  own. 

And  love  thy  fav’rite  Name. 

while  in  the  1748  one  it  is 

So  long  sure-found  beneath  thy  sylvan  Shed, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  rose-lip’d  Health, 

Thy  gentlest  Influence  own. 

And  hymn  thy  fav’rite  Name. 

Collins  was  forced  to  cast  off  ‘quiet  Rule’  and  ‘smiling  Peace’,  r 
because,  in  contrast  to  most  poems  on  the  subject  of  evening  I 

and  especially  to  most  poems  written  in  imitation  of  this  poem,  Ij 

quiet  and  peace  are  simply  not  characteristic  of  the  Evening  of  j! 
Collins’  imagination.  His  Evening  is  the  poetic  moment,  it  is  a 
moment  of  contemplative  creativity,  in  which  the  most  violent 
emotion  still  quivers  under  the  intense  gaze  of  the  innocent  eye 
of  the  poet.  As  a  substitute  for  ‘quiet  Rule’,  ‘thy  sylvan  Shed , 
serving  as  an  image  of  the  poem  itself,  is  surely  a  stroke  of 
genius;  for  it  condenses  the  essential  idea  of  the  poem,  man’s 
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|i  power  as  both  servant  and  master  of  his  Muse  to  make  Beauty 

1  eternal;  and  there  is  no  hint  of  this  idea  in  the  last  stanza  of  the 

I  1746  version.  ‘Love’  is  changed  to  ‘hymn’  in  the  last  line  in 
I  order  to  effect  a  contrast  to  the  yelling  of  Winter.  The  change, 
furthermore,  suggests  that  in  the  sylvan  shed  of  Evening  one 
I  does  not  just  feel  something,  he  expresses  his  feeling;  for  this 
I  is  a  poem  not  about  feeling  but  about  the  expression  of  feeling. 

Finally,  Collins’  use  of  ‘hymn’  harmonises  with  the  religious 
I  nature  of  the  entire  poem;  for  this  poem,  and  poetry  in  general, 
I  are  presented  as  similar  to  divine  creation  itself.  One  worships 
'(  his  Gods  humbly  by  creating  poetic  worlds  much  as  She  and 
jl  He  created  the  real  world. 

1  It  needs  to  be  added  that  the  indirect  and  unemphatic 
I  manner  in  which  Collins  has  expressed  this  culminating  idea, 
this  idea  that  he  has  learned  Evening’s  secret  and  thus  as  a  poet 

I  has  given  Her  life  until  the  end  of  time,  suggests  that  he  him- 
|j  self  was  a  little  incredulous.  Such  meekness,  which  is  necessary 

I I  for  this,  Collins’  greatest  pwm,  just  because  Evening  is  ‘meekest 
i  Eve’,  is  surely  characteristic  of  William  Collins  the  poet.  For 
I  in  his  despair  of  ever  catching  Milton  he  sang : 

With  many  a  Vow  from  Hope’s  aspiring  Tongue, 

My  trembling  Feet  his  guiding  Steps  pursue; 

I  In  vain — Such  Bliss  to  One  alone, 

I  Of  all  the  Sons  of  Soul  was  known, 

I  And  Heav’n,  and  Fancy,  kindred  Pow’rs, 

:  Have  now  o’erturn’d  th’  inspiring  Bow’rs, 

I  Or  curtain’d  close  such  Scene  from  ev’ry  future  View. 

j  Contrary  to  Collins’  humble  fears,  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  is 
i  one  of  the  richest  poems  in  the  English  language,  as  well  as  one 
i  of  the  purest.  The  ‘inspiring  Bow’rs’  were  not  overturned  after 
!  Milton’s  stay  there,  they  were  merely  ‘curtain’d  close’  ‘from 
;i  ev’ry  future  View’.  Whatever  views  the  ‘Ode  to  Evening’  con- 
j  tains  are  seen  dimly,  as  through  a  cur<^ain;  but  it  is  genuine 
I  poetry  for  all  that.  Collins  had  no ‘ancient  Trump’  like  Milton’s, 
I  but  he  had  his  own  interior  melody. 

I  Denison  University 
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*Scc  the  concluding  number  in  The  Spectator  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  and  John  Hughes’  ‘On  Allegorical  Poetry’, 
in  Critical  Essays  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  lyoo — 7725,  ed. 
Willard  H.  Durham  (Yale  University  Press,  1915). 

*For  Hume’s  theory  of  personification,  see  his  ‘The  Natural 
History  of  Religion’,  Philosophical  Essays  on  Morals,  Literature, 
and  Politics  (Philadelphia,  1817),  Vol.  II,  p.  376: 

There  is  a  universal  tendency  among  mankind  to  conceive 
all  beings  like  themselves  and  to  transfer  to  every  object 
those  qualities,  with  which  they  are  familiarly  acquainted, 
and  of  which  they  are  intimately  conscious.  We  find  human 
faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  clouds;  and  by  a  natural 
propensity,  if  not  corrected  by  experience  and  reflection, 
ascribe  malice  or  goodwill  to  everything,  that  hurts  or 
pleases  us.  Hence  the  frequency  and  beauty  of  the  proso- 
popeia  in  poetry;  where  trees,  mountains  and  streams  are 
personified,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature  acquire  senti¬ 
ment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poetical  figures  and 
expressions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they  may  serve,  at  least, 
to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the  imagination,  without 
which  they  could  not  be  beautiful  nor  natural. 

For  his  theory  of  general  terms  see  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
(Everyman’s,  1951),  Vol.  I,  pp.  30-31,  where  he  first  explains 
that  all  ideas  are  the  ‘faint  images’  of  impressions,  and  ‘a  par¬ 
ticular  idea  becomes  general  by  being  annexed  to  a  general 
term ;  that  is,  to  many  other  particular  ideas,  and  readily  recalls 
them  in  the  imagination’.  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  a 
genius  uses  a  general  or  abstract  term : 

The  fancy  runs  from  one  end  of  the  universe  to  the  other, 
in  collecting  those  ideas  which  belong  to  any  subject.  One 
would  think  the  whole  intellectual  world  of  ideas  was  at 
once  subjected  to  our  view,  and  that  we  did  nothing  but 
pick  out  such  as  were  most  proper  for  our  purpose.  There 
may  not,  however,  be  any  present,  beside  those  very  ideas, 
that  are  thus  collected  by  a  kind  of  magical  faculty  in  the 
soul,  which,  though  it  be  always  most  perfect  in  the  greatest 
genius,  and  is  properly  what  we  call  a  genius,  is  however 
inexplicable  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  understanding. 
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’Johnson  says  that  Collins  was  acquainted  with  Italian,  and 
Woodhousc  tMnks  Collins  may  have  known  Muratori’s  Della 
perfetta  poesia  italiana,  1706.  We  know  that  Collins  planned  to 
write  a  book  on  Italian  history,  so  that  he  well  might  have  been 
interested  in  Vico’s  theory  of  history;  and  also  from  his  ‘Ode 
on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland’,  it  is 
clear  that  Collins  associated  the  primitive  and  the  poetic,  as  Vico, 
and  of  course  others,  did.  Further,  it  appears  that  when  the 
first  Scienza  Nuova  appeared  in  1725,  some  Englishmen  who 
were  in  Naples  bought  up  all  the  copies  they  could  find  and 
sent  them  to  London.  (See  the  introduction  to  The  Autobio¬ 
graphy  of  Giambattista  Vico,  tr.  Fisch  and  Bergin,  Ithaca,  1944, 
p.  82.) 
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Little  Fly, 

Thy  summers  play, 

My  thoughtless  hand 
Has  brush’d  away. 

Am  not  I 
A  fly  like  thee? 

Or  art  not  thou 
A  man  like  me  ? 

For  I  dance 

And  drink  and  sing; 

Till  some  blind  hand 
Shall  brush  my  wing. 

If  thought  is  life 
And  strength  &  breath; 

And  the  want 
Of  thought  is  death; 

Then  am  I 
A  happy  fly 
If  I  live, 

Or  if  I  die. 

I  intreat,  then,  that  the  spectator  will  attend  to  the  Hands 
&  Feet . . .  they  are  all  descriptive  of  character,  &  not  a  line 
is  drawn  without  intention,  &  that  most  discriminative  and 
particular.  As  Poetry  admits  not  a  Letter  that  is  Insignifi¬ 
cant  .  .  . 
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Stanza  I  i  Little  Fly 

2  Thy  summers  play, 

3  My  thoughtless  hand 

4  Has  brush’d  away. 

‘Play’  is  a  pun :  it  means  (a)  joyous,  innocent,  childlike  be¬ 
haviour  or  activity,  and  {b)  a  drama,  which  implies  a  theatre 
with  a  Director  of  that  drama.  Life  as  a  drama  is,  of  course, 
a  well-known  comparison.  But  line  3  indicates  (a)  there  may 
be  no  protective  Director,  really,  since  the  poet’s  ‘thoughtless 
hand’  (see  Appendix  A)  has  destroyed  the  ‘play’,  or  (b)  the 
Director  may  allow  insentient  influences  (working  upon  the  I) 
to  act  upon  the  fly,  or  (c)  the  Director  may  deliberately  want  to 
hurt  the  fly  (‘thoughtless’  =  cruel),  or  (</)  the  Director,  like  one 
of  the  inhuman  Olympians,  may  be  so  unaware  of  the  fly’s  exis¬ 
tence,  so  egocentric  and  refusing  to  be  connected  with  the  fly’s 
fate,  that  one  of  man’s  careless  actions  involves  and  destroys  the 
fly.  Looking  back  now,  we  see  that  ‘experience’,  the  direct  and 
implied  content  of  lines  3  and  4,  has  destroyed  ‘innocence’  (see 
Appendix  B).  Remember  the  fly  was  like  a  child,  but  the  mature 
reflections  of  the  last  two  lines  mark  the  end  of  innocence  and 
light-heartedness  and  introduce  the  life  of  reflection,  which 
apparently  is  concommitant  with  cruelty. 

Stanza  II  5  Am  not  I 

6  A  fly  like  thee  ? 

7  Or  art  not  thou 

8  A  man  like  me? 

In  a  directed  Newtonian  universe  or  in  an  undirected  pagan 
universe,  there  really  is  no  difference  between  a  fly  and  a  human 
being  (see  Appendix  C).  The  stanza  is  really  inverse  sentimental¬ 
ism  or  humaritarianism.  It  is  not  that  the  fly  is  important:  it  is 
that  man  is  like  the  fly  and  hence  unimportant.  I  have  put  these 
considerations  down  as  statements,  but  Blake  has  set  them  down 
as  questions.  Don’t  these  conclusions  (he  is  saying)  follow  from 
the  implications  of  Stanza  I  ? 
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9  For  I  dance 

10  And  drink  &  sing 

11  Till  some  blind  hand 

12  Shall  brush  my  wing. 

Are  not  the  considerations  of  Stanza  II  correct?  asks  Blake. 

I  am  just  like  the  fly  I  wrote  about  in  Stanza  I.  For,  observe,  1 
too  engage  in  ‘summers  play’  (lines  9-10).  (Lines  9-10,  dancing 
and  singing,  also  cohere  with  the  connotation  of  ‘play’  as 
drama.)  Now  that  a  human  being  is  being  talked  about,  ‘sum¬ 
mer’  begins  to  adumbrate  ‘winter’,  which  suggests  both  death 
and  death  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
a  raw,  harsh,  cruel,  insentient  world :  ‘Drink’  is  a  very  curious 
and  very  powerful  word  in  its  context.  Of  course,  Blake  wants 
us  to  think  of  insects  sipping  from  flowers.  (Probably  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  this  poem  comes  from  moderns  thinking 
of  the  housefly,  whereas  Blake  was  thinking  of  the  dragonfly 
or  butterfly,  something  temporarily  beautiful  rather  than  ugly 
and  pestiferous :  see  Appendix  D.)  But  ‘drink’  also  means  the 
drinking  of  gin  or  liquor  which  makes  us  forget  the  pain  of 
our  ‘experience’  and  return  for  the  nonce  to  the  carefreeness  of 
childhood.  It  is  Nepenthe.  Thus,  just  as  winter  follows  ‘sum¬ 
mer’,  so  experience  follows  innocence :  knowledge  of  the  ‘blind 
hand’ — knowledge  =  experience — recalls  all  the  implications  of 
Stanza  I.  But  Blake  is  subdy  preparing  for  the  last  two  stanzas : 
Experience  is  not  death,  it  is  like  death.  (See  my  comments  on 
winter  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph.)  And  we  suddenly 
realise  that  we  have  been  misreading  line  4.  It  does  not  say  that 
the  fly  has  been  killed  (see  Appendix  E).  It  merely  says  that  the 
‘summers  play’  of  line  2  has  bwn  destroyed,  that  innocence  has 
been  taken  away  by  a  ‘thoughtless  hand’ ;  ‘brushed  away’  means 
not  only  cleaned  away  (cf.  Huxley’s  horrible  antiseptic  world 
in  Brave  New  World,  or  Chapter  VII  in  Forster’s  Where  Angels 
Fear  to  Tread  where  the  disorder  of  life  is  compared  with  the 
order  of  death-in-life),  but  also  thrown  away,  not  considered. 
The  point  is  that  our  most  precious  heritage,  our  ‘innocence’, 
may  be  lost  carelessly :  it  is  only  later  that  the  results  of  what 
has  happened  affect  us.  For  example,  innocence  has  ‘wings’;  ex¬ 
perience  has  only  ‘hands’.  Wings  can  fly,  and  roam,  and  explore, 
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and  ‘drink’  beauty.  Hands  work,  and  pick  pockets.  It  is  even 
worse  than  that :  Ae  ‘hands’  themselves  are  ‘blind’,  they  have  to 
be  guided  (see  Appendix  F).  We  no  longer  intuit  as  we  did  in 
innocence;  we  now  have  to  be  guided  by  authority.  The  ‘blind 
hand’  either  belongs  to  us,  or  to  authority,  or  to  a  Newtonian 
‘science’,  or  to  a  corrupted  church  of  Christian  God.  Thus,  in 
experience,  the  result  of  ‘blindness’  is  ‘thoughtlessness’,  and  the 
result  of  thoughtlessness  is  blindness.  The  blind  heart  can  never 
escape  diseased  self-hood,  or  Newtonianism,  or  corrupt  Christ¬ 
ianity.  The  blind  eye  can  never  really  see  the  evidence  against 
these — though  the  child’s  eye  really  sees  the  truth.  Experience 
(understood  as  corruption  of  natural  powers)  is  not  really 
thoughtful :  it  is  thoughtless,  for  its  lessons  are  all  false.  But 
why  the  oxymoron  of  ‘blind  hand’?  Well,  Newton  had  a  blind 
hand,  but  so  did  Milton.  The  poet  as  well  as  the  scientist  can 
be  the  teacher  of  falsehood.  Cf.  Blake’s  prose  comments  on  the 
hero  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  reference  to  Milton  is  even  closer 
than  that,  for  Blake  wants  us  to  remember  the  exact  lines  of 
Lycidas,  which  concern  not  only  priests  but  poets — 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  Sheep-hook,  or  have  learn’d  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  Herdman’s  art  belongs ! 

What  recks  it  them?  What  need  they?  they  arc  sped; 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

The  hungry  Sheep  look  up,  and  arc  not  fed. 

But  swollen  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw. 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread.  .  .  . 

From  the  viewpoint  of  expression,  ‘blind  mouths’  (speaking) 
and  ‘blind  Hand’  (writing)  arc  the  same.  Blake  himself  could 
not  have  put  more  plainly  than  Milton  here  what  he  implies  by 
experience  in  The  Fly.  The  poet’s  own  corruption  or  the  false¬ 
hood  of  authority  can  make  him  either  stop  writing  poetry  or 
make  him  write  the  wrong  kind  of  poetry :  the  blind  hand  can 
keep  the  wings  from  soaring  (wing,  of  course,  =  quill,  the 
writer’s  pen),  or  make  the  direction  wrong.  Also  ‘wing’,  the 
symbol  of  innocence,  is  injured,  or  destroyed,  or  not  sufficiently 
esteemed  by  the  hand  {i.e.  the  symbol  of  the  workaday  world). 
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But  even  the  hand  can  be  holy  (Blake  is  possibly  thinking  of 
the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  church,  or  the  curing  of  the  ill  by 
Christ’s  hand,  or  John  the  Baptist’s  baptism  of  Jesus).  Also 
hands  even  of  the  blind  need  not  be  really  blind.  They  can  see 
truly  by  delicate  touch.  Recall  King  Leary  Act  4,  Scene  6 : 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 

Lear  Let  me  wipe  it  first;  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Lear  (to  the  blinded  Gloucester)  ...  You  see  how  the 
world  goes. 

Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

‘Wing’  is  not  only  the  symbol  of  innocence  in  reference  to  the 
fly :  it  is  also  the  appendage  of  an  angel.  Thus,  Blake  is  saying 
not  only  that  true  poetry  is  holy  but  also  that  experience  robs 
us  of  our  true  connection  with  the  true  God.  Now  notice  how 
much  of  death  there  is  in  Stanza  III.  ‘Drink’  is  temporary  death; 
the  theatre  is  false  life;  ‘blind  hand’  implies  some  kind  of  un¬ 
natural  injury  that  cripples;  ‘Shall  brush  my  wing’  connotes 
injury  or  cessation  or  death  (see  Appendix  G).  Death  is  in  the 
poet.  Experience  has  destroyed  him. 

Strictly  speaking,  my  interpretation  of  Stanza  III  depends  on 
the  meaning  of  ‘Till’  as  denoting  ‘sure  to  happen’,  ‘pre¬ 
destined’,  ‘inevitable’.  Yet  the  adverbial  conjunction  need  not 
signify  only  these :  it  can  contain  conditionality,  as  in  ‘You  will 
go  on  doing  this,  till  such-and-such  a  result  will  occur.’  Hence, 
‘Till’  is  one  of  the  most  important  words  in  Blake’s  poem.  If 
lines  9-10  are  construed  as  ‘thoughtlessness’,  the  result  of  such 
continued  ‘thoughtlessness’  will  bring  about  the  consequences 
set  down  in  lines  11-12.  Therefore,  ‘Till’  stands  for  a  very 
grave  warning,  prophetic  of  destruction  unless  ‘thought’  be 
taken.  It  implies  free  will,  that  man  has  the  control  of  what 
happens  to  him. 

Stanza  FV  13  If  thought  is  life 

14  And  strength  &  breath 

15  And  the  want 

16  Of  thought  is  death; 

There  is  nothing  very  complicated  here  (see  Appendix  H).  By 
‘thought’  Blake  means  the  absence  of  ‘thoughtlessness’.  Sub- 
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THE  FLY 


sdtute  vision  for  ‘thought’  and  the  meaning  is  clear.  Vinon  is 
never  careless,  it  is  never  beguiled  by  false  science  or  religion, 
it  sees  truly,  it  is  an  uncorrupted  or  unconfused  organ  (not  like 
blind  hands),  it  connects  man  with  the  True  God.  Even  the 
grown  man  can  have  this  kind  of  ‘innocence’,  which  can  face 
‘experience’  and  not  be  beguiled. 


Stanza  V 


17  Then  am  I 

18  A  happy  fly, 

19  If  1  live, 

20  Or  if  I  die. 


Obviously,  a  fly  does  not  have  thought  or  vision.  Go  back  to 
my  discussion  of  Stanza  II,  which  indicates  why  certain  views 
of  the  universe  deprive  man  of  truth.  Just  as  man  has  been 
robbed  of  his  innocence  by  experience,  so  has  the  fly.  Just  as 
the  fly  has  been  deprived  of  his  innocence,  so  has  man.  But 
Stanzas  I  and  II  dealt  more  with  the  corruption  that  others 
bring  to  one;  Stanza  III  dealt  with  this,  but  it  also  adumbrated 
that  there  is  a  mature  innocence  or  thought  or  vision  that  is  not 
like  the  inexperienced  innocence  of  children  but,  facing  and 
knowing  and  denying  ‘experience’,  is  a  kind  of  experienced 
innocence.  It  is  this  ‘thought’,  says  Blake,  in  Stanza  IV  which 
humanly  distinguishes  us.  Without  it,  we  are  dead  even  though 
we  are  living.  (One  can,  if  one  wish,  compare  what  I  call 
experienced  innocence  with  the  ‘rebirth’  theme  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  religious  writers  of  various  sects  have  always 
talked  of  those  not  of  them  as  blind,  dead,  thoughtless,  tied  to 
earth,  animal-like,  etc.  Cf.  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions.)  With¬ 
out  vision,  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  fly  and  a  human 
being.  {Happy  is  extremely  ironic :  Wordsworth  plays  the  same 
Mme  in  Intimations  of  Immortality.  The  animals  are  happy, 
but  where  ‘is  fled  the  visionary  gleam?’  And,  as  in  Blake,  the 
early  innocence,  profound  as  it  is,  is  replaced  by  an  experienced 
innocence,  ‘the  philosophic  mind’.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  Ode  is  a  kind  of  complementary  commentary  on  The 
Fly.)  Without  vision,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  one  is  a 
fly  or  a  human  being,  a  Hve  man  or  a  dead  one.  For  without 
vision,  a  man  is  dead:  he  is  an  animal — which  is  what  the 
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scientists  want  to  make  him  anyhow.  He  is  dead  because  his 
essential  humanity  is  not  within  him;  he  has  been  robbed  of  it 
by  misleading  and  itself  misguided  experience.  But  line  i8  is 
extremely  sophisticated.  It  at  last  divides  what  a  child  is  from 
what  an  animal  is  (the  deliberate  confusion  of  the  two  started 
in  Stanza  I’s  ‘summer  play).  A  fly  is  ‘happy’  in  an  idiotic  way. 
It  has  its  own  ‘thoughtlessness’.  This  is  the  opposite  of  what  the 
child  has,  a  human  innocence  that  is  perfectly  happy — ^but  not 
experienced  innocence,  not  tested  innocence,  not  the  thought 
which  is  the  opposite  of  thoughtlessness  and  which  is  true 
vision. 


APPENDIX 

(A)  In  the  first  draft  of  this  poem  in  the  /79J  Note-Boo\,  the 
initial  stanza,  which  Blake  later  deleted,  reads : 

Woe,  alas !  my  guilty  hand 
Brush’d  across  thy  summer  joy; 

All  thy  gilded,  painted  pride 
Shatter’d,  fled  .  .  . 

Hence,  originally,  ‘my  thoughtless  hand’  was  ‘my  guilty 
hand’.  After  deleting  this  version,  Blake  wrote  the  stanza  as  it 
finally  appeared,  except  that  at  first  he  put  down  ‘guilty  hand’ 
and  then  changed  the  wording  to  ‘thoughtless  hand’.  Blake, 
therefore,  equated  absence  of  ‘thought’  with  guilt.  See  above, 
in  my  analysis,  discussion  of  Blake’s  position  that  if  one  docs 
not  ‘think’,  one  is  not,  really,  a  human  being.  To  be  ‘thought¬ 
less’,  therefore,  is  to  be  ‘guilty’  of  not  being  a  human  being,  of 
being  less  than  one  has  the  potential  to  be. 

There  is  also  a  pun  in  ‘guilty’  and  ‘gilded’.  I  hazard  that  the 
significance  here  is:  what  is  appropriate  to  the  insect  is  not 
appropriate  to  man.  (The  impulse  for  The  Fly  may  have  come 
from  Blake’s  adverse  reaction  to  Sterne’s  famous  sentimental 
passage  on  the  fly  in  Chap.  12,  Book  II,  of  Tristram  Shandy. 
‘Go,’  says  Uncle  Toby  as  he  lets  it  escape,  ‘go,  poor  devil,  get 
thee  gone,  why  should  I  hurt  thee  ?  This  world  surely  is  wide 
enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me.’  Sec  Stanza  II.) 
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(B)  There  may  be  a  very  hidden  reference  to  loss  of  inno¬ 
cence  in  ‘brush’d’  of  line  4  and  ‘brush’  of  line  12  (and  ‘brush’d’ 
of  the  cancelled  stanza  above).  An  animal’s  brush  is  its  tail : 
and  the  latter  word  signified  pudenda,  according  to  the  O.E.D., 
from  the  fourteenth  through  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

(C)  See  the  reference  to  Sterne  in  Appendix  A.  Blake’s  pur¬ 
pose  of  differentiating  between  the  fly  and  a  human  being  may 
nave  been  the  reason  for  his  deletion  of  the  third  stanza  in 
}iote-Boo\  1793 : 

The  cut  worm 
Forgives  the  plow, 

And  dies  in  peace. 

And  so  do  thou. 

The  words  ‘forgives’  and  ‘in  peace’  sentimentalise  the  insects 
and  create  the  very  mood  which  the  poet  is  anxious  to  replace 
with  a  saner  one,  that  differentiates  between  insentient  non¬ 
man  and  sentient  man.  Blake  may  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
this  stanza  for  two  other  reasons :  ‘(i)  ‘plow’  appears  to  share 
in  the  pathetic  fallacy  I  discuss  above  and  (2)  a  cut  worm  is  ‘any 
of  a  number  of  caterpillars,  especially  the  larvae  of  various 
night-flying  moths,  which  live  in  the  soil  and  attack  young 
plants  of  cabbage,  corn,  etc.,  cutting  them  off  at  ground  level.’ 
Blake  does  not  want  a  positive  perjorative  reaction  to  the  worm 
that  becomes  a  butterfly,  etc.  Blake  by  his  omission  has  to 
sacrifice  the  admirable  equation  of  thoughtless  plow  with 
‘thoughtless  hand’.  Probably,  however,  the  major  reason  for 
the  omission  of  the  ‘cut  worm’  stanza  is  that  it  introduces  a 
third,  unnecessary  integer  into  the  clear,  functional  design  of 
mam  fly. 

(D)  This  is  proved  by  ‘gilded,  painted  pride’  of  the  deleted 
initial  stanza  in  the  ^795  Note-Boo\. 

(E)  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  ‘Shatter’d,  fled’  of  the  initial 
stanza  in  the  Note-Boo\  were  not  utilised  in  the  revision. 

(F)  The  hand,  therefore,  is  ‘blind’,  ‘thoughtless’,  ‘guilty’ ! 

(G)  If  the  ‘brush’  pun  is  allowed,  then  coitus  as  a  kind  of 
death  should  be  added  to  this  list. 

(H)  The  /79J  Note-Boo\  tells  us  that  Blake  first  wrote  the 
stanza  just  as  it  is  but  without  ‘If’  at  the  beginning  and  with 
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‘But’  instead  of  ‘And’  at  the  beginning  of  its  third  line.  He 
then  wrote  the  whole  stanza  over.  Apparently  he  considered 
the  addition  of  the  conditional  word  very  important.  Actually 
this  if  is  not  so  much  a  conditional  as  it  is  an  intensive:  If 
thought  is  life,  and  of  course  it  is,  then  .  .  . 


AN  EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT 

(1)  In  its  original  form  (i.e.  without  verse  iv)  the  poem 
presents  no  difficulties  to  me  until  the  last  line;  Blake  has  killed 
the  fly  in  the  way  a  blind  fate  will  eventually  kill  him.  This 
equates  him  with  the  fly,  as  does  the  parallel  between  the  fly’s 
summer  play  and  Blake’s  conviviality.  He  concludes  that  he  is 
essentially  a  happy  fly  too  in  all  circumstances  (‘if  1  live/Or  if 
I  die)’. 

(2)  But  the  last  line  is  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  to  justify  his 
brutality  to  the  fly  by  suggesting  that  the  fly  is  happy  even  in 
death.  A  felix  culpa,  but  none  the  less  culpable. 

(3)  The  addition  of  the  new  stanza  (now  verse  iv)  brings  the 
explanation  that  life  implies  consciousness  and  death  implies 
unconsciousness.  Blake  and  the  fly  are  therefore  happy  as  long 
as  they  have  any  consciousness  of  their  identity.  It  is  not  the 
physical  fact  of  death  that  terminates  their  happiness. 

(4)  This  comment  suggests  that  Blake  in  killing  the  fly  cannot 
have  been  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  Why  should  he 
have  hurt  a  creature  as  happy  as  himself? 

(5)  It  only  remained  to  correct  ‘guilty  hand’  to  ‘thoughtless 
hand’  and  to  move  the  additional  stanza  into  the  fourth  place. 
Now,  because  happiness  is  inseparable  from  the  consciousness 
of  it,  Blake  will  be  happy  (like  the  fly)  as  long  as  he  has  any 
sense  of  personal  identity. 

(6)  The  poem  is  therefore  one  of  Blake’s  logical  paradoxes, 
like  ‘A  Little  Boy  Lost’,  but  I  think  it  just  fails  to  come  off 
because  of  this  obscurity. 

(7)  The  Rossetti  MS.  shows  that  the  change  to  ‘thoughtless’ 
was  in  the  actual  process  of  composition,  though  the  final  form 
of  verse  iv  is  certainly  later  than  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The 
original  engraving  suggests  a  Song  of  Innocence  rather  than  of 
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Experience,  i.e.  that  this  is  a  simple  ‘moral  song  for  children’. 
In  the  MS.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poem  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
page  and  is  flanking  a  pencil  drawing  for  The  Gates  of  Para¬ 
dise^  i.e.  its  date  of  composition  must  be  towards  the  end  of 
1792,  if  not  later. 

(8)  The  conclusion  I  find  myself  forced  to  is  that  ‘The  Fly’ 
represents  the  disillusioned  Blake  of  the  Experience  period 
struggling,  against  the  grain,  to  recapture  the  naive  wisdom  of 
Innocence. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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Fromentin’s  ‘Dominique’ — An  Analysis  j 

G.  /.  GRESHOFF  ! 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  first  things  one  should  draw  attention  to 
when  dealing  with  Dominique,  is  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a 
professional  novelist :  Fromentin  was  a  painter  who  wrote  only  I 
one  novel.  This  should  in  no  way  alter  our  judgment  of  the  j 
work,  but  it  is  a  factor  which  determines  a  number  of  the  i 
book’s  characteristics  and  explains  most  of  its  faults.  Not  being  ■ 
a  novelist,  Fromentin  seemed  to  have  been  unable  to  forget  ^ 
that  he  was  writing  a  novel,  and  consequently  he  cannot  make 
us  forget  that  we  are  reading  one.  A  professional  novelist  makes 
the  novel  disappear,  and  part  of  our  enjoyment  comes  from  the 
fact  that  nothing  ever  comes  between  the  reality  of  the  writer 
and  ours.  The  reason  why  Balzac  is  such  a  great  novelist  comes, 

I  think,  from  the  fact  that  he  makes  the  novel  vanish.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  happens  with  Dominique.  Here  we  have  a  carefully 
and  ‘visibly’  organised  novel  whose  architecture  tends  to  be  too 
obvious.  The  main  love  affair  of  Dominique  and  Madeleine  is 
carefully  balanced  by  the  affair  of  Olivier  and  Julie,  so  as  to 
make  a  neat  symmetrical  structure.  At  times  the  welding  of  the 
real  with  the  imaginary  experiences  is  clumsy  and  too  immedi¬ 
ately  detectable.  We  can  clearly  see  what  is  lived  and  what  has 
been  added  to  make  up  a  novel.  This  creates  a  certain  uneven¬ 
ness  of  tension :  at  some  points  the  novel  tends  to  sag,  it  be¬ 
comes  ‘literary’.  On  to  a  very  real  and  genuine  experience, 
which  comes  across  wholly  with  all  its  tensions  and  nuances, 
Fromentin  tacks  artificial,  literary  reminiscences.  For  example, 
after  having  traced  very  sensitively  the  beginnings  of  Domin¬ 
ique’s  adolescence,  he  adds : 

‘Le  mal  ^tait  fait,  si  Ton  peut  appeller  un  mal  le  don  cruel  | 
d’assister  sa  vie  comme  i  un  spectacle  donne  par  un  autre,  j 
et  j’entrai  dans  la  vie  sans  la  hair,  quoiqu’elle  m’ait  fait 
patir,  avec  un  ennemi  inseparable,  bien  intime  et  positive- 
ment  mortel :  e’etait  moi-mcme’  (p.  60).* 

But  this  cool,  detached  spectator  of  his  own  life  is  not  Domi-  \ 
nique,  it  is  Adolphe.  He  is  also  the  necessary  component  of  the 
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typical  romantic  hero  Fromentin  wants  to  show,  but  the  whole 
book  gives  the  lie  to  this  passage.  Dominique  is  always  inside 
his  experience,  never  or  rarely  docs  he  look  at  it  from  the 
outside. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  Dominique  still  remains  one  of 
the  great  romantic  novels,  partly  because  Fromentin,  although 
he  has  sometimes  little  control  over  his  form,  has  a  very  real 
control  over  the  experiences  which  form  the  substance  of  the 
book.  The  other  reason  for  Dominique's  excellence  comes  from 
the  simple  fact  that  Fromentin  can  write.  He  might  have  been 
an  amateur  novelist;  he  was  by  no  means  an  amateurish  writer. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  travel  books  and  books  on 
painting,  and  he  loved  writing.  The  Goncourts  in  their  diary 
note  this  revealing  confession  of  Fromentin : 

‘Moi,  mon  cher,  si  je  n’avais  pas  de  femme,  si  je  n’avais 
pas  d’enfants,  si  je  n’etais  pas  pere  et  grand’pere,  je  ne 
pcindrais  plus.  Je  me  deferais  dc  mon  hotel,  je  prendrais 
un  petit  logement  dans  un  quartier  lointain  ct  tranquillc 
.  .  .  J’ach^tcrais  de  grandes  bottes  fourrees,  et  ayant  bicn 
chaud  aux  pieds  je  passcrais  Ic  reste  de  ma  vie  a  ecrire.’* 

This  passage  reveals  clearly  Fromentin’s  delight  in  writing,  and 
this  sort  of  pleasure  comes  only  from  doing  a  thing  well. 

Fromentin  tried  to  keep  his  writing  and  his  painting  activi¬ 
ties  completely  separate.  Saintc-Beuve  in  his  article  on  Fromen¬ 
tin  quotes  the  following  extract  which,  in  passing,  reveals 
Fromentin’s  genuine  modesty  and  his  nice  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things. 

‘Jc  nc  puis  tout  exprimer  avee  mon  pinceau,  je  nc  puis  tout 
rendre  avee  ma  plume;  attcignons  d’un  cot^  cc  qui  n^ccs- 
sairement  nous  echappe  cn  partie  dc  Tautre;  complctons- 
nous,  sans  nous  rcpctcr.  Prenons  notre  revanche  altcrna- 
tivement  aux  profit  dcs  deux  arts,  sans  Ics  mclangcr,  sans 
Ics  forcer  ct  cn  observant  unc  limitc  que  d’autres  plus 
hardis,  plus  aventureux,  plus  singuliirement  dou^s,  nc 
craignent  pas  dc  franchir,  mais  qu’il  me  parait  bon,  h  moi, 
dc  maintenir.’* 

But  however  separate  Fromentin  tried  to  keep  these  two  activi¬ 
ties,  there  is  some  kind  of  transference  from  the  painter  to  the 
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writer,  This,  oddly  enough,  is  not  found  in  the  descriptions 
which  arc  essentially  those  of  a  writer.  Where  the  transference 
takes  place  is  in  the  construction  of  the  book.  The  novel  is  com¬ 
posed  like  a  painting,  and  it  acquires,  in  this  way,  a  sort  of 
visual  quality :  one  can  ‘sec’  the  novel,  it  has  become  an  object 
exactly  as  a  painting  becomes  an  object. 

*  *  • 

Dominique  is  an  autobiographical  novel,  and  one  feels  that 
it  was  written  out  of  necessity,  to  free  Fromentin  from  a  burden. 
So  that  one  senses  behind  Dominique  an  immediacy  which 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  has  its  roots  in  immediate  tensions, 
or  rather  in  tensions  which  a  very  sensitive,  vivid  and  accurate 
memory  has  made  immediate  again. 

The  focal  point  of  the  novel  is  a  long  and  fruitless  love  affair 
between  Dominique  and  his  childhood  friend  Madeleine. 
Slightly  in  the  margin  arc  Dominique’s  tutor  Augustin  and  his 
friend  Olivier.  Both,  in  different  ways,  help  him  through  this 
difficult  and  painful  love  affair.  Further  in  the  margin,  and 
hardly  visible,  is  Julie,  Madeleine’s  younger  sister,  who  is  pas¬ 
sionately  in  love  with  Olivier,  who  does  not  return  her  love. 
Nothing  more  need  be  said  about  a  novel  which  has  no  plot, 
or  rather  whose  story  is  purely  internal.  There  are  no,  or  few, 
external  events  which  hold  the  novel  together.  Dominique, 
however,  is  something  more  than  just  a  romantic  love  story, 
although  merely  as  such  it  would  have  survived.  It  has  other 
meanings  and  themes:  it  is  also  the  story  of  a  young  man’s 
growth  towards  maturity,  and  it  is  also  a  farewell  to  Romanti¬ 
cism.  This  last  aspect  brings  it  very  close  to  Flaubert’s  L’Educa- 
tion  Sentimentale. 

The  book  consists  of  a  central  episode,  which  is  the  confession 
proper  of  Dominique  and  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  his  love. 
This  episode  is  framed  by  two  episodes  of  very  different 
lengths:  a  prologue  of  thirty  pages  and  an  epilogue  of  five. 
These  two  episodes,  which  arc  told  by  an  anonymous  narrator, 
show  us  Dominique’s  present  way  of  living:  we  sec  him 
solidly  anchored  in  life,  performing  real  social  functions,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family.  By  sandwiching  the  story  of  Domi¬ 
nique’s  love  affair  between  two  slices  of  ‘real’  life  and  thus 
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contrasting  past  and  present,  Fromentin  also  makes  clear  that 
this  painful  love  affair  was  but  an  episode  in  Dominique’s  life, 
a  stage  in  his  growth.  When  Chateaubriand  writes  an  auto¬ 
biographical  novel,  he  does  exactly  the  contrary,  and  in  this 
way  Rene  is  a  truly  romanic  novel,  which  Dominique  is  not. 
The  episode  of  Rene  is  sandwiched  between  scenes  showing  a 
world  of  unreal  adventure  lived  in  an  unreal  America  amongst 
unreal  Indians.  With  Chateaubriand  we  never  leave  the  wond 
of  unreality,  while  with  Fromentin  we  eventually  come  out 
into  a  real  world. 

The  function  of  the  prologue  and  of  the  epilogue  is  not  only 
to  show  two  sides  of  Dominique,  to  contrast  past  with  present, 
to  show  what  he  was  and  what  he  has  become;  it  also  affords 
Fromentin  the  opportunity  to  show  his  character  both  from 
the  outside,  as  seen  by  the  narrator,  and  from  the  inside  as  told 
by  himself.  These  two  episodes  then  are  by  no  means  outside 
the  novel.  They  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Conrad 
(cf.  Heart  of  Dar\ness\  a  marginal  comment  on  the  meaning 
of  the  action  shown  in  the  novel.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc  an 
integral  part  of  the  novel.  In  fact,  it  is  they  which  give  us  the 
key  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  novel,  and  therefore  they  should 
be  read  closely. 

After  a  few  opening  paragraphs  in  which  Dominique  talks 
of  himself  and  gives  us  an  indication  of  his  present  personality, 
Fromentin  suddenly  puts  Dominique  far  away  from  us;  he 
creates  a  distance  between  him  and  us,  so  that  when  we  sec 
Dominique  for  the  first  time,  it  is  from  afar.  He  is  an  imper¬ 
sonal  shadow  who  is  not  really  seen. 

‘  “Ah !  void  M.  Dominique  qui  chassc”  me  dit  Ic  doctcur  cn 
reconnaissant  ^  toutc  distance  I’^uipagc  ordinaire  dc  son 
voisin.  Un  peu  plus  tard,  nous  rcntcndimcs  tircr  ct  Ic  doc¬ 
tcur  me  dit :  “Voil^i  M.  Dominique  qui  tire”.’  (p.  6) 

After  this  Dominique  comes  gradually  closer :  we  meet  him, 
then  we  sec  him  as  a  farmer,  as  a  host,  as  a  mayor;  later  we  sec 
him  surrounded  by  his  family,  in  his  daily  life  and  finally  we 
find  ourselves  inside  Dominique’s  very  mind  and  thought.  The 
entire  prologue  of  the  novel  is  a  gradual  penetration  into  Domi¬ 
nique’s  privacy,  until  we  finally  reach  his  most  hidden  domain. 
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In  a  way,  the  prologue  follows  the  same  technique  as  a  great 
many  film  prologues,  where  we  first  see  a  gate  which  opens, 
then  the  camera  travels  along  a  lane  to  a  house,  we  are  in  front 
of  a  door,  then  inside  the  house,  we  go  along  a  corridor,  up  the 
stairs  into  a  room  where  we  find  the  heroine,  and  then  the 
story  begins. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  prologue  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  novel,  the  crucid  passage  is  the  description  of  Domi¬ 
nique’s  study,  where  the  confession  will  take  place.  This  room 
is  not  only  the  image  of  his  past : 

‘Dominique  montait  dans  son  cabinet,  e’est-jt-dire  qu’il 
revenait  de  vingt-cinq  ^  trente  ans  en  arri^re,  et  cohabitait 
pour  quelques  heures  avec  son  pass^.’  (p.  24) 

It  is  also  the  projection  or  Dominique’s  mind :  by  being  inside 
the  study  we  are  inside  Dominique  himself.  And  finally  the 
study  is  a  projection  of  the  novel  itself.  If  one  reads  carefully, 
one  recognises  all  the  elements  which  we  shall  find  later  in  the 
novel,  all  the  meanings  are  hinted  at,  all  the  themes  are  indi¬ 
cated.  What  Fromentin  has  done  in  this  passage  is,  in  fact,  what 
Proust  will  do  many  years  later  in  the  first  part  of  Du  C6ti  de 
chez  Swann :  to  write  a  prelude  which  contains  in  embryo  the 
entire  novel. 

The  first  object  mentioned  is  the  portrait  of  himself, 

‘jeune  visage  au  teint  rose,  tout  papillot^  de  boucles  bruncs, 
qui  n’avait  plus  un  trait  reconnaissable’.  (p.  24) 

We  have  here  the  major  theme :  the  birth  of  a  man  out  of  child¬ 
hood.  This  portrait  in  Dominique’s  study  is  the  picture  of  a 
chrysalis.  The  books  refer  to  his  studious  childhood  under 
Augustin  and  to  his  period  as  a  political  writer.  The  ‘livres  dc 
prix’  foreshadow  the  capital  scene  where,  in  fact,  the  love  story 
begins. 

‘Outre  ces  t^moignages  de  sa  vie  d’ccolier  .  .  .  il  y  avail 
d’autres  attestations  de  lui-mcme,  de  ce  qu’il  avail  ^t^,  dc 
ce  qu’il  avail  pens^,  et  que  je  dois  faire  connaitre,  quoique 
le  caract^re  en  ffit  bizarre  autant  que  pu^ril.’  (p.  24) 

Here,  on  the  point  of  dealing  with  the  symbols  of  Dominique’s 
love  life  Fromentin,  by  the  use  of  the  word  ‘pucril’,  indicates 
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I  at  the  same  time  how  this  love  life  will  be  judged.  With  the 

j  geometrical  figures,  the  ‘chiffres  enlaces’,  the  poems  written  on 

the  walls,  we  come  into  the  centre  both  of  Dominique’s  mind 
and  of  the  novel.  The  poems  refer  to  his  awakening  to  poetry 
which  accompanied  his  awakening  to  love,  the  quotation  from 
Longfellow  refers  clearly  to  the  period  when  Dominique,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  forget  Madeleine,  courts  political  and  literary 
glory.  The  most  important  notations  on  the  walls  of  Domi¬ 
nique’s  mind  are  the  simple  geometric  figures. 

‘Ailleurs  il  y  avait  seulement  une  figure  gcometrique 
^lementaire.  Au  dessous,  la  mcme  figure  ctait  reproduite, 
mais  avec  un  ou  deux  traits  de  plus  qui  en  modifiaient  le 
sens  sans  en  changer  le  principe,  et  la  figure  arrivait  ainsi, 
et  en  se  repetant  avec  des  modifications  nouvelles,  ^  des 
significations  singuli^res  qui  impliquaient  le  triangle  ou  le 
cercle  originel,  mais  aves  des  resultats  tout  differents.’ 
P-24) 

These  geometrical  figures  refer  to  what  I  think  is  the  deepest 
theme  of  the  novel  and  the  one  which  gives  the  entire  work 
its  meaning:  the  theme  of  identity.  Dominique  is  in  a  way 
experimenting  with  himself — every  adolescence  is  a  period  of 
experimentation — but  whatever  he  does,  he  always  remains 
in  reality  the  same.  He  does  not  change,  however  much  he  may 
change  superficially.  In  Dominique  one  must  be  on  one’s  guard 
I  not  to  confuse  apparent  change  with  real  change.  The  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  which  clearly  symbolise  this  aspect  of  the  novel 
show  this,  For  these  figures,  although  changing,  do  not  alter 
their  identity;  they  are  always  identifiable  as  circle  and  triangle. 
These  original  elements  are  never  lost. 

Before  coming  to  Dominique’s  confession,  there  is  one  more 
episode  in  the  prologue:  the  return  of  his  friend  Olivier  to 
I  Les  Trembles,  Dominique’s  country  estate.  Olivier  was  his 
,  school  friend  and  the  witness  of  his  youth  and  of  his  love  affair. 
After  leaving  Dominique,  Olivier  attempts  suicide,  but  does 
not  succeed.  This  incident  triggers  off  the  confession  of  Domi¬ 
nique.  The  fact  that  the  confession  is  set  off  by  Olivier’s  suicide 
I  is  not  mere  chance.  On  the  contrary,  one  sees  very  clearly  that 
without  this  incident  there  could  be  no  confession.  Olivier’s 
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action  is  something  whch  touches  Dominique  in  his  most  inner 
self,  it  seems  to  liberate  him  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word. 
Through  this  it  becomes  clear  who  Olivier — and  Augustin— 
are,  and  what  function  they  fulfil  in  the  novel.  Through  the 
deep  intimacy  of  Olivier  with  Dominique,  Fromentin  shows 
their  identity,  or  rather,  it  shows  that  Olivier  is  part  of  Domi¬ 
nique.  I  shall  return  to  this  question  in  greater  detail  at  the  end 
of  this  essay. 

The  epis^e  of  Olivier’s  suicide  manque  has  two  meanings, 
one  which  is  clear  but  rather  clumsy  and  literary.  The  suicide 
of  Olivier  is  the  precise  parallel  of  Dominique’s  ‘amputation’ 
of  his  past.  Both  Olivier  and  Dominique  are  mutilated.  This  is 
another  example  of  Fromentin  at  his  worst.  Seen  on  this  level, 
the  symbolism  is  crude  and  obvious.  But  the  episode  has  another 
and  more  subtle  meaning:  Olivier  represents  Dominique’s 
romantic  side.  Olivier’s  suicide  is  the  suicide  of  the  romantic 
Dominique;  it  is  only  with  this  side  of  him  silenced — not  dead 
but  disfigured  and  in  exile — that  Dominique  can  start  his  con¬ 
fession. 

•  •  * 

The  anecdote  of  Dominique  is  based  on  a  number  of  auto¬ 
biographical  facts;  these  are  of  little  importance  to  us,  but 
cannot  be  entirely  ignored.  Two  facts  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  novel :  the  dates  of  the  actual  events  and  the  date  of  com¬ 
position.  Fromentin’s  love  affair  with  Jenny  lasted  from  approx. 
1833  to  1844,  he  was  thirteen  when  he  fell  in  love  and  twenty- 
one  at  the  end  of  the  affair.  These  are  the  years  of  formation, 
and  it  is  with  those  years  that  the  novel  deals.  Fromentin  took 
considerable  liberty  with  the  real  facts.  Olivier  and  Augustin  arc 
partly  imaginary,  and  the  ending  i.'  totally  different.  In  reality 
‘Madeleine’  died.  This  end  would  have  been  too  banal :  reality 
here  outdid  the  novelist  by  giving  a  more  literary  ending  to  its 
story  than  the  novelist  did.  But  by  not  sticking  to  the  facts,  Fro¬ 
mentin  shows  that  he  is  not  writing  an  autobiography  but  a 
novel,  a  fact  which  French  critics  very  often  overlook.  In  com¬ 
posing  his  novel  he  uses  autobiographical  elements  which  suit  his 
particular  purpose.  The  death  of  Madeleine  would  not  only  have 
given  the  novel  too  banal  an  ending,  it  would  also  have  des¬ 
troyed  one  of  the  main  impressions  the  novel  tries  to  create: 
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I  that  in  life  nothing  dies.  Nothing  in  Dominiqtic  is  final;  both 
I  Olivier,  the  romantic  Dominique  and  Madeleine  continue  to 
live. 

I  Fromentin  wrote  his  novel  in  1862,  some  twenty  years  after 
the  events.  This  prevents  Dominique  from  becoming,  like 
I  RenCy  the  direct  expression  of  a  romantic  soul.  It  is  the  image 
,  of  a  romantic  mind,  but  seen  from  a  great  distance.  In  this  par- 
j  ticular  way  Dominique  resembles  Constant’s  Adolphe.  And  a 
j  comparison  of  the  two  novels  may  bring  out  some  of  Domi¬ 
nique's  characteristics.  What  Constant  gives  us  in  his  novel  is 
the  analysis  of  a  situation;  it  is  a  perfectly  static  novel  and  quite 
I  unlike  Dominique^  for  a  very  delicate  but  very  real  life  flows 
!  beneath  the  apparently  motionless  surface  of  Fromentin’s  novel, 
which  deals  with  the  evolution  of  a  love.  It  traces  the  subtle, 
imperceptible  changes,  the  minute  actions  and  reactions  of  two 
j  people  to  one  another,  the  temptations,  the  half-confessions 
and  all  the  ‘velleities  and  carefully  caught  regrets’. 

Also  the  lighting  of  Adolphe  and  of  Dominique  is  radically 
i  different.  Adolphe  receives  a  cold,  sharp,  blinding  light  which 
is  reflected  in  Constant’s  thin,  nervous,  incredibly  accurate  and 
clear  prose.  Dominiquey  strictly  speaking,  is  not  lit  at  all.  One 
wonders  sometimes  where  the  light  comes  from:  it  seems 
I  bathed  in  a  very  soft,  grey  light,  rather  monotonous  and  tem- 

'  perate.  The  diffuseness  of  lighting  is  not  used  by  Fromentin 

i  to  hide  things.  He  is  not  trying  to  move  us  by  nice,  soft  senti- 

\  ments  expressed  in  vague  prose  and  which  have  no  hard  core 

I  of  reality.  The  drawing  of  the  experience  is  always  firm  and 

indirect;  the  lines  are  strong,  and  if  at  times  they  are  slightly 
blurred,  they  nevertheless  remain  solid  and  substantial.  In 
painting  Fromentin  would  be  closer  to  the  firm  gentleness  of 
Corot  than  to  the  vague,  hazy  sentimentality  of  C^r^rc. 

Finally,  while  Constant  views  romantic  love  ironically,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  irony  in  Dominique.  Fromentin  keeps  equally 
distant  from  the  chilly,  eighteenth-century  irony  of  Constant 
i  and  from  the  self-pity  of  the  romantics.  The  novel  reveals  a 
genuine  and  generous  understanding  which  docs  not  in  any 
p  way  exclude  severity. 

I  I  want  now  to  turn  to  the  characters  and  to  the  presentation 
I  of  love  in  Dominique.  This  involves  an  arbitrary  and  purely 
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artificial  separation  of  the  element  ‘love’,  which  in  the  novel  is 
inseparably  linked  with  all  the  other  themes.  All  these  elements, 
of  which  love  is  but  one,  are  intricately  intermingled,  subtly 
involved  in  one  another,  and  form  a  delicately  balanced  unit. 
If  one  looks,  for  example,  at  the  episode  of  I)ominiquc’s  first 
awakening  to  love  (Chap.  V),  one  recognises  a  great  number 
of  separate  elements :  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  spring,  its  feel 
and  its  colour;  there  are,  in  Dominique,  the  stirrings  of  sex 
together  with  the  obscure  desire  to  be  loved,  and  mixed  up 
with  all  these  elements  the  beginnings  of  an  unrecognised  crea¬ 
tive  urge.  Not  one  of  these  elements  is  lost  sight  of,  and  all 
remain  firmly  in  focus.  What  happens  in  this  passage,  happens 
in  the  novel  as  a  whole;  therefore  to  isolate  one  element  for 
analysis,  in  a  sense  betrays  the  novel. 

The  love  of  Dominique  for  Madeleine  is  a  hopeless  one,  not 
because  of  circumstances;  in  fact  Fromentin  shows  that  the 
circumstances  are  more  than  favourable :  Madeleine’s  husband 
is  not  jealous  and  Dominique  can  see  her  alone  whenever  he 
wants  to.  In  this  way  Fromentin  brings  out  the  real  reasons  for 
the  hopelessness  of  Dominique’s  love :  it  is  because  he  wants  it 
to  be  hopeless.  It  is  significant  that  he  becomes  clearly  aware 
of  his  love  for  Madeleine  and  that  he  formulates  it  for  the  first 
time  when  it  is  too  late :  ‘Madeleine  etait  perdue  pour  moi,  et 
je  I’aimais’  (p.  88).  He  begins  to  love  her  only  when  he  is  quite 
certain  that  she  is  inaccessible.  Dominique,  like  a  good  roman¬ 
tic,  is  masochistically  in  love  with  defeat,  and  because  of  this 
his  love  is  sterile.  It  is  shown  as  a  painful,  enervating,  cruel  and 
endless  chase.  The  passage  at  the  end  of  the  book,  showing 
Dominique’s  tense  pursuit  of  Madeleine  is,  in  fact,  a  projection 
of  their  situation  and  the  passage  brings  out  clearly  the  dry, 
exasperating  quality  of  their  situation : 

‘A  peine  arrive  sous  bois,  ellc  prit  le  galop.  Je  fis  comme 
elle,  et  je  la  suivis.  File  hata  le  pas  dcs  qu’elle  me  sentit 
sur  ses  talons,  cravacha  son  cheval,  et  sans  motif  le  lan^a  h 
fond  de  train.  Je  me  mis  a  son  allure,  et  j’allais  I’atteindre 
quand  elle  fit  un  nouvel  effort  qui  me  laissa  derricre.  Cette 
poursuite  irritante  effrenee,  me  mit  hors  de  moi.  .  .  .  Jc 
courais  moi-m6me  h  toute  allure,  immobile,  less  Icvres 
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s^ches  ct  avcc  la  fixite  machinale  d’un  jockey  dans  unc 
course  de  fond.’  (p.  205) 

It  is  a  love  which  is  never  meant  to  be  consumated :  if  Made¬ 
leine  gave  herself  to  Dominique,  their  love,  paradoxically, 
would  cease  to  exist,  for  it  would  have  lost  its  sole  ‘raison 
d’etre’.  Fromentin,  then,  presents  an  almost  identical  situation 
to  the  one  Flaubert  treats  in  his  Education  Sentimentale.  Here 
we  find  also  a  picture  of  a  youthful,  romantic  love  with  all  its 
unhealthy  absorption  in  suffering  and  defeat.  However,  and 
here  lies  the  great  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  Flaubert  and  of 
Fromentin :  Frederic,  of  L’Educationy  rests  in  his  defeat,  he 
never  leaves  his  adolescence;  he  does  not,  like  Dominique, 
emerge  into  reality  and  adulthood. 

One  thing,  amongst  others,  which  Frederic  and  Dominique 
have  in  common,  that  is  that  neither  is  in  love  with  a  real  per¬ 
son.  Frederic  loves  a  ghost,  a  person  he  has  made  himself  after 
the  brief  glimpse  he  caught  of  her  on  the  boat  from  Rouen  to 
Paris.  Dominique  also  loves  an  imaginary  creature.  Here  is 
Madeleine  as  Dominique  sees  her  for  the  first  time  and  this  is 
a  picture  of  her  as  she  really  is : 

‘Blanche,  elle  avait  des  froideurs  de  teint  qui  sentaient  la 
vie  ^  I’ombre,  et  I’absence  totale  d’emotions,  des  yeux  qui 
s’ouvraient  mal  comme  au  sortir  du  sommeil,  ni  grande, 
ni  petite,  ni  maigre,  ni  grasse  avec  une  taille  indecise  qui 
avait  besoin  de  se  former  .  .  .  (p.  57) 

Admittedly  Fromentin  describes  her  as  a  young  and  still  un¬ 
formed  person  (une  taille  indecise,  etc.),  but  he  also  describes 
a  very  commonplace,  unremarkable  girl  without  any  real  exis¬ 
tence.  The  beautiful,  firm  Madeleine  with  whom  Dominique 
is  in  love  does  not  exist.  In  fact,  he  loves  an  image  of  Madeleine. 
This  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  the  passage  of  the  portrait. 
Dominique,  having  broken  with  Madeleine  and  not  having 
seen  her  for  a  long  time,  comes  across  a  portrait  of  her : 

‘Je  restai  ann^anti  devant  cette  effigie  effrayante  de  realitc 
et  de  tristesse.  .  .  .  Madeleine  ctait  D  devant  moi  qui  me 
regardait,  mais  avec  quels  yeux !  dans  quelle  attitude !  avec 
quelle  paleur  et  quelle  mysterieuse  expression  d’attente  ct 
de  dcplaisir  amcr.’  (p.  197) 
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What  Dominique  recognises  in  the  painting  is,  of  course,  Made¬ 
leine  in  love.  This  is  significant,  for  he  discovers  her  love  not 
by  looking  at  Aer,  but  by  looking  at  a  picture  of  her.  To  this 
image  of  love  Dominique  immediately  responds,  and  he  makes 
love  to  the  portrait : 

‘Jc  lui  parlais,  je  lui  disais  toutes  les  choses  deraisonnables 
qui  me  torturaient  le  coeur  depuis  pr^s  de  deux  ann^s; 
je  lui  demandais  grace,  et  pour  elle,  et  pour  moi.  Je  la 
suppliai  de  me  regevoir,  de  me  laisser  venir  a  elle.’  (p.  197) 

One  must  remember  that  the  object  of  this  passionate  outburst 
is  a  painting,  and  the  effect  is  rather  horrible.  It  has  a  night¬ 
marish  quality  which  is  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  kind  of  love 
Fromentin  describes :  the  love  for  a  dead  image,  not  the  love 
for  a  living  person. 

When  Dominique  and  Madeleine  are  together,  their  rela¬ 
tionship  is  not  that  of  mistress  and  lover,  but  that  of  mother 
and  child.  Madeleine  is  older,  but  not  much  (‘plus  ag^e  d’un  an 
k  peu  pres’),  she  is  stronger  and  she  dominates  Dominique 
because  he  wants  her  to.  He  enjoys  this  state  of  passive  depen¬ 
dence,  he  relishes  this  mother-child  relationship,  and  so  does 
she: 

‘A  partir  de  ce  moment,  Madeleine  eut  I’air  de  s’oublicr 
pour  ne  plus  songer  qu’a  moi.  Avec  un  courage,  avec  unc 
charit^  sans  homes,  elle  me  tolerait  aupres  d’elle,  me  sur- 
veillait,  m’assistait  de  sa  continuelle  presence.  Elle  imagin- 
ait  des  moyens  de  me  distraire,  de  m’etourdir,  de  m’in- 
tcresser  k  des  occupations  scrieuses  et  de  m’y  fixer.’  (p.  156). 

Here  we  have  the  self-sacrificing,  ever  present  mother  who  is 
trying  to  distract  and  amuse  a  sick  child.  At  the  same  time 
Fromentin,  in  this  passage,  shows  up  the  puerile  quality  of 
Dominique’s  love.  For  even  if  irony  is  absent,  there  is  no  ab¬ 
sence  of  judgment.  The  picture  Fromentin  draws  of  romantic 
love  is  never  complacent;  on  the  contrary,  he  shows  it  as  pain¬ 
ful,  but  essentially  unreal  and  childish. 

•  •  • 

When  reading  DominiquCy  one  should  not  be  taken  in  by 
the  apparent  motionlessness  of  the  book.  As  I  have  already 
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I  pointed  out,  Fromentin  docs  not  describe  a  situation,  but  a  love 
’  which  changes  sometimes  subtly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
sometimes  radically.  In  other  words,  the  love  of  Dominique 
at  thirteen  is  not  the  same  as  his  love  at  twenty-one.  In  this 
manner  the  two  elements,  love  and  growth,  are  linked.  We  see 
the  amorphous,  nameless  beginnings  and  the  clarification  and 
[  crystallisation  of  these  feelings  around  Madeleine.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  ironic  touch  in  the  novel :  if  Dominique  falls  in 
I  love  with  Madeleine,  it  is  surely  by  chance.  Had  he,  at  the 
I  particular  moment  he  meets  Madeleine,  met  someone  else,  it  is 
she  he  would  have  loved.  Young  Dominique’s  fate  is  sealed 
i  when,  restless  with  spring-fever,  he  roams  the  countryside  and 
he  meets  Madeleine.  But  Madeleine  could  have  been  anyone 
|!  else - 

[  The  love  of  Dominique,  although  puerile,  docs  not  remain 
^  a  schoolboy  love.  It  soon  gets  complicated  by  a  violent  sexual 
I  attraction.  Fromentin’s  handling  of  sex  is  extremely  discreet, 
j  so  discreet  that  it  seems  to  play  no  part  in  the  novel,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  there;  it  is  sex  which  gives  the  greater  tension  to 
j  the  second  half  of  the  novel.  Dominique’s  discovery  of  Made¬ 
leine  as  a  woman  is  sudden.  At  a  ball  Madeleine  gives,  he  sees 
her  for  the  first  time  in  evening  dress : 

i  ‘C’etait  la  premiere  fois  que  jc  la  voyais  ainsi,  dans  la  tenue 
!  splendide  ct  indiscrete  d’unc  femme  cn  toilette  de  bal.  Jc 
sends  que  jc  changeais  de  couleur,  et  qu’au  lieu  de  repondre 
h  son  regard  paisible  mes  yeux  s’arrctaient  maladroitement 
sur  un  nocud  de  diamants  qui  fiamboyait  a  son  corsage. 
Nous  demeurames  une  secondc  cn  presence,  clle  interditc, 
moi  fort  trouble.  Personne  assurement  sc  douta  du  rapidc 
cchangc  d’imprcssions  qui  nous  apprit,  jc  crois  de  I’un  ^ 
I’autrc  que  de  dclicatcs  pudeurs  etaient  blcssecs.’  (p.  138) 

This  chapter  is  a  turning  perint  in  the  novel,  and  it  opens  with 
the  revealing  sentence : 

‘J’en  avais  fini  avee  Ics  jours  heureux.’ 

■  Dominique’s  love  has  acquired  another  dimension.  With  sex 
a  number  of  new  experiences  arc  introduced.  Immediately  after 
I  this  ‘^change  d’imprcssions’  Dominique  discovers  jealousy. 
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‘Jc  la  vis  cntourec;  jc  m’approchai  d’ellc.  J’entendis  autour 
dc  moi  des  mots  qui  brulcrcnt;  j’etais  jaloux.’  (p.  139) 

He  also  feels  now  the  desire  for  possession : 

‘J’avais  besoin  de  revoir  Madeleine  presque  seul  a  seul,  dc 
la  posseder  plus  etroitement  apres  le  depart  de  tant  de  gens 
qui  sc  I’etaient  pour  ainsi  dire  partagee.’  (p.  140) 

These  passages  betray  a  feeling  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of 
his  youthful  love,  words  such  as  brMer  and  posseder  convey  a 
greater  degree  of  pain  and  of  intensity  of  feeling. 

However,  Dominique’s  desire  will  not  be  gratified,  in  fact  he 
is  terrified  at  the  thought  that  it  might.  Ostensibly  he  is  afraid 
Madeleine  will  become  a  ‘fallen  woman’  and  cease  to  be  ‘unc 
honnete  femme’.  His  real  fear  stems  from  the  knowledge  that 
Madeleine’s  gift  of  herself  will  destroy  precisely  that  quality  of 
their  love  which  they  relish,  its  hopelessness  and  the  sense  of 
defeat  on  which  it  feeds. 

Their  relationship  acquires  now  an  enervating  ambiguity. 

‘C’cst  alors  qu’elle  osa  inventer  des  moyens  de  me  voir 
hors  de  sa  maison.  Ellc  y  mit  une  affrayante  effronterie  qui 
n’est  permise  qu’aux  femmes  qui  risquent  leur  honneur,  ou 
a  la  pure  innocence.  Bravement,  ellc  me  donna  des  rendez¬ 
vous.  Le  lieu  designe  etait  desert,  quoique  peu  ^loign6  dc 
son  hotel.  Et  ne  supposcz  pas  qu’elle  choisit,  pour  ces 
expeditions  perilleuscs,  les  occasion  frequentes  ou  M.  dc 
Nievres  s’abscntait.  Non  e’etait  lui  present  a  Paris,  au 
risque  de  le  rencontrer,  de  se  perdre,  qu’elle  accourait  a 
heure  ditc  et  presque  toujours  aussi  maitresse  d’elle-memc, 
rcsoluc  que  si  elle  avait  tout  sacrifie.’  (p.  160) 

Few  passages  in  the  novel  give  a  better  reflection  of  the  murky 
untidiness  of  Dominique’s  and  Madeleine’s  love  affair,  and  of 
its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  situation  which  Fromentin  de¬ 
scribes  is,  in  actual  fact,  ‘une  situation  galantc’,  but  emasculated, 
disembodied.  It  has  all  the  stealth  and  expectancy  of  a  secret 
affair  without  any  of  its  content.  It  is  horribly  unreal :  Made¬ 
leine  is  shown  behaving  like  an  adulterous  wife,  yet  she  remains 
pure.  Here  we  have  a  virtuous  Emma  Bovary  and  a  virginal 
Rodolphe. 
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Twice  the  tension  generated  between  Dominique  and  Made¬ 
leine  becomes  unbearable  and  they  give  way  to  their  passion 
but,  once  again,  vicariously.  In  an  cfcscene  way  they  sleep  to¬ 
gether  without  touching  each  other.  The  scene  in  the  ‘loge’  at 
die  Opera  shows  one  or  these  episodes. 

‘Madeleine  ecoutait,  haletante.  J’etais  assis  derricre  elle; 
aussi  pres  que  le  permettait  de  dossier  de  son  fauteuil,  ou 
je  m’appuyais.  Elle  s’y  renversait  aussi  de  temps  en  temps, 
au  point  que  ses  cheveux  me  balayaient  les  l^vres.  Elle  ne 
pouvait  pas  faire  un  geste  de  mon  cote  que  je  ne  sends 
aussistot  son  souffle  inegal,  et  je  le  respirais  comme  une 
ardeur  de  plus.  Elle  avait  les  deux  bras  croiscs  sur  sa 
poitrine  peut-ctre  pour  en  comprimer  les  battements.  Tout 
son  corps,  penchc  en  arri^re,  obeissait  ^  des  palpitations 
irresistibles,  et  chaque  respiration  de  sa  poitrine,  en  sc 
communiquant  du  siege  ^  mon  bras,  m’imprimait  a  moi- 
mcme  un  mouvemcnt  convulsif  tout  pareil  a  celui  de  ma 
proper  vie.’  (p.  186) 

This  is  one  of  the  climaxes  of  their  relationship  and  what 
Fromentin  shows  is  an  ‘acconplement’  but,  and  this  is  what  is 
important,  it  is  a  substitute  one;  for  this  is  the  only  intercourse 
wluch  can  express  their  substitute  love.  When,  towards  the 
end  of  the  confession,  they  actually  fall  into  each  others’  arms, 
they  almost  immediately  shrink  away  in  terror. 

The  presence  of  sex  and  passion  introduces  in  Dominique’s 
love  an  clement  of  danger  and  of  risk.  He  is  both  terrified  and 
attracted  by  the  disorder  of  passion.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we 
must  sec  the  role  which  the  sea  plays  in  the  novel.  The  sea 
occurs  in  only  two  or  three  passages,  but  these  passages  are,  I 
think,  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  undersanding  of  the 
book.  In  the  confession,  the  sea  is  clearly  the  symbol  of  wild, 
romantic  passion  which  holds  a  terrible  fascination  for  Domi¬ 
nique  and  tempts  him.  The  sea  for  Dominique  is,  in  Auden’s 
words,  ‘where  the  decisive  events,  the  moments  of  eternal 
choice,  of  temptation  fall  and  redemption  occur’.*  Nowhere  is 
this  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  scene  of  the  lighthouse : 
Dominique,  Julie,  Madeleine  and  Olivier  stand  on  top  of  a 
lighthouse  and  look  at  the  sea  and  the  sky : 
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‘Chacun  dc  nous  cn  fut  frappe  diversemcnt  sans  doutc; 
mais  je  me  souviens  [quc  cc  spectacle  de  Timmensitc]  cut 
pour  cffet  de  suspcndrc  aussitot  tout  entrction  ct  que  Ic 
memc  vcrtigc  physique  nous  fit  subitement  palir  ct  nous 
redit  scrieux.  Unc  sortc  dc  cri  d’angoissc  s’cehappa  des 
Icvres  de  Madeleine,  et,  sans  prononcer  une  parole,  tous 
accoudes  sur  la  Icg^rc  balustrade  qui  scule  nous  separait 
de  Tabime,  sentant  tres  distinctement  I’enorme  tour  oscillcr 
sous  nos  pieds  a  chaque  impulsion  du  vent,  attires  par 
Timmensc  danger,  et  comme  solicites  d’en  bas  par  Ics 
clameurs  de  la  marcc  montantc,  nous  restames  longtemps 
dans  la  plus  grande  stupeur,  sembables  a  des  gens  qui,  Ic 
pied  pose  sur  la  vie  fragile,  par  miracle,  auraient  un  jour 
I’aventure  inouic  dc  regarder  ct  de  voir  au  dclji.’  (p.  130) 

Later,  after  having  related  a  sea  trip  of  Dominique  and  Made¬ 
leine,  Fromentin  makes  Dominique  say: 

‘  .  jc  me  rappelc  aujourd’hui  ccs  heurcs  dc  pretendu 

repos  ct  de  langucur  comme  Ics  plus  belles  et  Ics  plus  dan- 
gcrcuses  peut-etre  que  j’aie  traverscc  de  ma  vie.’  (jp.  131) 

The  key  word  here,  of  course,  is  daagereuxy  and  the  idea  of  sea 
and  danger  arc  clearly  linked.  We  have  here,  then,  another 
theme  of  DominiquCy  the  temptation  of  romantic  passion :  it  is 
‘La  Tentation  dc  Saint  Dominique’. 

Dominique,  however,  docs  not  give  in  to  the  romantic  temp¬ 
tation,  he  docs  not  throw  himself  into  the  sea  and  drown.  He 
chooses  the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  he  turns  towards  the 
shore.  But  nothing  in  this  novel  is  final.  Because  he  has  resisted 
the  temptation  docs  not  mean  that  the  temptation  is  dead,  it  is 
constantly  present :  the  sea,  Fromentin  tells  us,  is  not  very  far 
from  ‘Lcs  Trembles’;  his  daily  rides  take  Dominique  to  its 
shores,  and  its  noise  can  be  heard  from  the  house. 

Although  Dominique  is  the  focal  point  of  the  novel,  Fromen¬ 
tin  shows  us  also,  as  a  sort  of  accompaniment  en  sourdine,  the 
loves  of  Madeleine.  The  treatment  of  this  theme  is  even  more 
discreet  than  that  of  Dominique’s  love.  It  is  reminiscent  of 
Marivaux,  mainly,  I  think,  because  both  Marivaux  and  Fromen¬ 
tin  deal  with  a  similar  experience,  the  birth  of  love.  Both  trace 
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this  sentiment  from  its  imperceptible  beginnings  to  the  moment 
it  becomes  aware  of  itself. 

The  love  of  Madeleine  begins  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
Dominique’s,  but  so  imperceptibly  that  she  is  unaware  of  it 
herself.  This  is  beautifully  suggested  in  the  extremely  delicate 
scene  of  the  Distribution  dcs  Prix. 

‘  .  le  premier  regard  que  jc  recontrai  avec  celui  de  ma 

tante,  le  premier  visage  ami  que  je  reconnus  prccisement 
au  dessous  de  moi,  au  premier  rang,  fut  celui  de  madamc 
de  Ni^vres.  Eprouvat-elle  un  peu  de  confusion  elle-mcmc 
en  me  voyant  dans  I’attitude  affreusement  gauche  que 
j’essaye  de  vous  peindre?  Eut-clle  un  contre-coup  du  sais- 
sissement  qui  m’envahit?  Son  amitie  souffrit-clle  en  me 
trouvant  risible,  ou  seulement  en  devinant  que  je  pouvais 
souffrir?  Quels  furent  au  juste  ses  sentiments  pendant 
cette  rapide  mais  tres-cuisante  cpreuve  qui  sembla  nous 
atteindre  tous  les  deux  a  la  fois  et  presque  dans  le  meme 
sens?  Je  I’ignore;  mais  elle  devint  tres-rouge,  elle  devint  Ic 
encore  davantage  quand  elle  me  vit  descendre  ct 
m’approcher  d’elle.  Et  quand  ma  tante,  apres  m’avoir  em- 
brasse,  lui  passa  ma  coufonne  en  I’invitant  h  me  f^liciter, 
elle  perdit  enti^rement  contenance.  .  .  .  Sa  main  tremblait 
Icg^rement.  Elle  essaya,  je  crois,  de  me  dire ; 

— “Jc  suis  bien  fiw,  mon  cher  Dominique,”  ou  “C’est 
tr^s  bien”.’  (p.  162) 

The  whole  string  of  questions,  of  which  this  passage  con¬ 
sists,  serves  to  create  an  expectant  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind 
and  suggests  all  sorts  of  possibilities.  The  tension  generated 
between  the  two  characters  is  not  only  suggested  by  their  clum¬ 
siness,  but  also  by  the  tense  flatness  of  Madeleine’s  com¬ 
pliment. 

Nevertheless,  except  in  a  few  scenes,  Madeleine’s  love  re¬ 
mains  a  minor  theme.  Its  main  function  is  to  exasperate 
Dominique’s  love  and  hence  to  give  the  novel  its  tension.  A 
novel  showing  Dominique’s  love  unreturned  would  have  been 
flabby. 

Too  carefully  placed,  opposite  the  main  love  story,  we  have 
the  unhappy  love  of  Julie  for  Olivier.  This  part  of  the  novel  is 
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totally  devoid  of  any  reality,  partly  because  Julie  does  not  exist.  ^ 
She  remains  a  ghost;  we  know  of  her  feelings,  but  we  remain  I 
outside.  It  is  significant  that  when  Julie  goes  through  her  great  ji 
crisis,  she  is  locked  up  in  her  room,  and  it  is  only  through 
Madeleine’s  reports  that  we  hear  of  her  hopelessness.  The  result  | 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  book  we  are  supposed  to  share  her  j 
grief,  and  we  are  quite  incapable  of  it  because  it  was  never  ]; 
real.  Olivier’s  attitude  towards  her  and  his  cynicism  arc  1 
mechanical.  In  fact  Olivier  hardly  plays  any  part  in  the  love  1 
storv  of  Dominique.  And  Augustin  too  is  in  the  margin  of  it  \ 
Although  they  are  involved  in  the  actual  events,  they  arc 
nevertheless  of  little  importance.  Their  function  in  this  context  ■ 
is  quite  simple  and  obvious :  they  symbolise  two  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  women.  Olivier  is  the  world-weary  libertine,  ‘Le  chcru*  I 
bin  qui  aspire  ^  devenir  Don  Juan’;  Augustin  is  the  quiet  man  I 
who  seeks  and  finds  affection  and  companionship  in  a  sensible  ‘ 
marriage. 

°  •  I 

Inseparably  linked  with  the  love  theme,  and  perhaps  more  1 
important,  is  the  growth  towards  maturity :  out  of  the  puerile  i 
romantic  will  grow  an  adult  person.  Dominique  turns  his  back  j 
to  the  sea  and  goes  towards  the  shore.  The  novel,  then,  repre-  i 
sents  a  rejection  and  therefore  a  criticism  of  romantic  attitudes.  > 
It  is  a  farewell  to  romanticism,  but  a  nostalgic  one  written  by  a  j 
romantic.  However  much  the  generation  of  1820 — the  genera-  | 
tion  of  Fromentin,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  etc. — rebelled  against  j 
romanticism,  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  them.  Fromentin’s  atti-  | 
tude  towards  his  romantic  past  in  Dominique  is  not  unlike  that  i 
of  the  ex<ommunist  intelligentsia  of  the  nineteen  thirties  who,  j 
after  their  break  with  communism,  remain  nevertheless  ob- 
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scssed  and  fascinated  by  that  part  of  themselves  which  they  \  tan 
have  rejected  and  which  they  still  love.  !  on 

In  this  rejection  of  romanticism  Fromentin  and  Flaubert  I  niq 
share  a  similar  attitude,  and  the  parallel  with  the  Education  1  fess 
Sentimentale  is  striking.  On  a  bigger  scale,  but  in  a  much  more  I  bor 
fragmentary  way,  Flaubert  rewrote  Dominique.  While  Fromen-  seci 
tin  gives  us  a  vignette  of  a  generation,  Flaubert  gives  us  a  i  the 
panorama.  But  the  Dominique  of  the  confession  resembles  sen 
Fr^d^ric  like  a  brother:  the  same  attitude  towards  love,  the  I*  drs 
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5t.  same  lack  of  will-power,  the  same  tendency  to  be  ‘vellcitaires’ 
in  and  never  to  achieve  anything :  they  are  both  obsessed  by  the 
at  Great  Romantic  Ambitions:  Love,  Poetry  and  Politics.  Both 
rh  Dominique  and  L’Education  Sentimentale  show  young  men  at 
lit  I  grips  with  their  romantic  past,  but  the  outcome  of  this  struggle 
cr  r  is  entirely  different.  Frederic  and  Deslaurier  are  defeated  by 
cr  love  and  ambition  because  neither  of  these  had  a  real  object, 
rc  j  At  the  end  of  Flaubert’s  novel  we  see  them  literally  as  ‘old 
VC  boys’,  reminiscing  and  regretting  their  past  and  saying  of  their 
it.  ■  first  visit  to  a  bordello:  ‘C’est  ce  que  nous  avons  eu  de  meil- 
rc  Icur.’  This  remark  gives  the  exact  measure  of  their  failure.  The 
xt  ;  picture  drawn  by  Fromentin  is  quite  different.  Dominique 
0-  is  saved  and  not  sucked  under.  Here  we  see,  once  again,  the 
u-  importance  of  the  prologue  and  of  the  epilogue,  which  show 
in  I  Dominique  turning  towards  the  world  outside  him,  towards 
Ic  an  objective  reality.  He  is  no  longer  morbidly  interested  in  his 
;  self.  The  different  points  of  view  from  which  he  is  seen,  from 
1  the  outside  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  from  the  inside  in 
rc  the  body  of  the  novel,  reflect  the  profound  change  Dominique 
Ic  himself  has  undergone. 

:k  1  To  see  this  change  as  the  result  of  a  complete  renunciation, 
c-  a  sort  of  amputation,  of  his  romantic  past  is,  I  think,  wrong. 
».  t  The  past  never  ceases  to  be  part  of  Dominique:  his  study, 
a  j  where  the  symbols  of  his  past  are  preserved,  is  part  of  the  house 
a-  where  Dominique,  Mayor  and  Pere  de  Famille,  now  lives.  It 
ist  I  is  equally  simplistic  to  say  that  Dominique  kills  the  romantic 
ti'  I  side  of  himself;  the  situation  is  more  subtle  and  more  complex 
at  than  this. 

0,  I  It  is  in  this  context  of  Dominique’s  struggle  with  his  roman- 
b-  j  tic  self  that  Olivier  and  Augustin  become  necessary  and  impor- 
cy  !  tant.  Both  are  independent  characters  in  the  novel  who  stand 
on  their  own  legs.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  linked  to  Domi- 
:rt  I  nique  with  the  strongest  and  deepest  bonds.  Olivier  is  his  con- 
w  I  fessor,  Augustin  is  his  master.  Through  the  closeness  of  this 
rc  bond  they  become  part  of  Dominique’s  life,  and  eventually  they 
n-  I  seem  to  Income  part  of  Dominique  himself.  Roughly  speaking, 
a  I  they  are  concrete  representations  of  the  conflicting  ideas  and 
\  sentiments  which  meet  in  Dominique.  Fromentin  himself 
I  draws  our  attention  to  the  identity  of  Olivier  and  Dominique : 


‘Vous  parlcz  cn  cc  moment  comme  Olivier,  disait  Made¬ 
leine,  et  personne  au  contraire  lui  ressemble  moins. — Le 
croyez-vous?  lui  dis-je  .  .  .  croyez-vous  qu’en  effet  nous 
soyons  si  differents?  Je  crois  au  contraire  que  nous  nous 
ressemblons  bcaucoup.’  (p.  151) 

But  Dominique  also  resembles  Augustin. 

Olivier  is,  as  Fromentin  says  at  the  beginning  of  Dominique’s 
confession,  ‘difficile  a  definer’.  And  the  fact  is  that  he  remains 
an  ill-defined  character  who  is  drawn  with  deliberate  vague- 


‘C’ctait  un  gar^on  de  mon  age  a  peu  pr^s,  mais  de  com¬ 
plexion  plus  delicate,  blond,  mince,  avec  de  jolis  yeux 
doucereux  et  vifs,  le  teint  paie  et  brouill^  d’un  enfant  ^lev6 
dans  les  villes,  une  mise  elegante  et  des  habits  d’une  forme 
particulicre  ou  je  ne  reconnaissais  pas  I’industrie  de  nos 
tailleurs  de  province.’  (p.  53) 

The  accent,  in  this  description,  is  on  a  lack  of  solidity :  delicat, 
doucereux,  brouille,  suggest  a  person  without  substance  and 
throughout  the  novel  the  drawing  of  Olivier  is  blurred.  His 
actions  arc  unpredictable  and  unreasonable;  when  playing 
cards  he  will  suddenly  throw  his  cards  on  the  table  and  say : 
‘je  m’ennuie’.  All  the  actions  in  his  life  have  the  same  quality. 
He  is,  of  course,  Rene,  the  romantic  youth,  old  without  being 
mature  arid  who  seems  older  than  he  is  because  he  adopts,  pre¬ 
cociously  and  superficially,  the  manners,  speech  and  outlook  of 
his  society: 

‘fil  6tait]  tr^s-pr&osc  dan  toutes  les  choscs  de  la  vie,  ais^  I 
de  gestes,  de  maintient,  de  paroles,  nc  sachant  ricn  du 
mondc  et  let  devinant,  ...  [il  avait]  une  ardcur  un  peu 
singuliirc,  jamais  risible, .  .  .  d’anticiper  sur  son  age  et  de 
s’improviscr  un  homme  ^  seize  ans  ^  peine.’  (p.  57) 

Yet  Olivier  never  grows  older  than  sixteen  and  his  suicide,  a 
childish  action,  resembles  that  of  the  boy  who  flung  his  cards 
on  the  table  and  said:  ‘Im  bored.’  Olivier  has  no  will,  no 
desires,  he  is  tired  of  life  before  having  lived,  discouraged  before 
having  tried  and  devoured  by  a  nameless  ennui.  Most  of  these 
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traits  of  Olivier  we  will  find  again,  in  a  modified  form,  in 
Dominique. 

The  drawing  of  Augustin  is  clear  and  the  outline  is  firm. 
Because  of  this  he  emerges  as  rather  flat  and  uninteresting. 
Augustin,  unlike  Olivier,  has  a  tangible  reality :  his  ambitions 
are  real,  he  marries  a  real  woman,  he  leads  a  ‘visible’  life.  He 
emerges  as  a  portrait  of  Taine  as  a  young  Normalien.  Augustin, 
in  short,  is  opaque,  and  this  opacity  strongly  contrasts  with 
Olivier’s  ghostliness. 

Olivier  and  Augustin  represent  the  two  sides  of  Dominique’s 
personality.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  think  that  Domi¬ 
nique  is  a  mere  addition  of  these  two  elements.  Both  Olivier 
and  Augustin  lack  something.  Fromentin  says  of  Augustin  that 
he  was  ‘une  personne  incomplete’,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Olivier.  They  both  lack  sensitivity.  Olivier’s  apparent  sensi¬ 
tivity  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  tense  morbidity;  as  for 
Augustin,  we  are  told  that  he  had  ‘une  bonte  d’ame  reelle’, 
which  is  not  real  sensibility  either.  They  meet  in  the  sensitive 
and  sensible  Dominique  who  contains  them  and  complements 
them  and  who  emerges,  in  the  end,  a  more  complete  person 
than  either. 

•  •  • 

The  process  of  Dominique’s  growth  towards-  maturity  is 
shown  as  a  growth  towards  identity.  Once  more  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Dominique’s  study  gives  us  a  clue.  I  have  already 
drawn  the  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  geometrical  figures 
and  of  the  writings  on  the  wall,  but  Fromentin,  in  the  same 
passage,  becomes  more  explicit: 

Puis,  a  dater  d’une  epoque  qu’on  pouvait  calculer  approxi- 
mativement  par  un  rapprochement  facile  avec  son  manage, 
il  devenait  evident  que  .  .  .  il  avait  pris  le  parti  de  ne  plus 
&rire.  Jugeait-il  que  la  derni^re  evolution  de  son  existence 
^tait  accomplie?  Ou  pensait-il  avec  raison  qu’il  n’avait 
plus  rien  ^  craindre  desormais  pour  cette  identitc  de  lui- 
mcme  qu’il  avait  pris  jusqu-l*i  tants  de  soin  d’etablir.’ 

(P-  25) 

The  deepest  meaning  of  the  novel  lies  here:  Dominique 
reaches  adulthood  when  he  has  found  his  identity,  i.e.,  his  same- 
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ness.  (‘Idcntitc,’  writes  Voltaire  in  his  Dictionnaire  Philoso- 
phiquct  ‘pourrait  ctre  rendu  en  fran^ais  par  meme-te.’)  The 
sense  of  identity  which  Dominique  acquires,  is  an  awareness 
of  resemblance;  the  notion  which  is  opposed  to  this  is  not  in¬ 
dividuality,  but  sense  of  dissemblance,  the  awareness  of  being 
unique.  What  the  young  Dominique  discovers,  and  for  a  long 
time  is  obsessed  by,  is  his  uniqueness.  The  experience  which 
Fromentin  describes  in  Dominque’s  confession  is  also  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  a  self  which  implies  a  total  absorption  in  one’s  self 
and  leads  to  the  discovery  of  one’s  singularity.  The  romantic 
mind,  of  which  Dominique  is  such  a  clear  reflection,  is  ob¬ 
sessed  by  what  Malraux  calls  ‘le  fanatisme  de  la  difference’. 

In  this  obsession  the  romantic  mind  is  adolescent  and  immat¬ 
ure.  Maturity  implies  a  loss  of  this  fanaticism :  one  loses  one’s 
singular  self  in  order  to  find  one’s  identity.  This  is  precisely 
what  Fromentin  shows  in  Dominique. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  when  the  author  gives  us  a 
brief  glance  inside  Dominique,  he  makes  him  say,  and  this  is  ■ 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  book : 

‘Certainement  je  n’ai  pas  a  me  plaindre  . . .  car,  Dieu  merci 

je  ne  suis  plus  rien.’  (p.  3) 

Now  Dominique  means  precisely  that,  it  is  a  statement  of  fact 
and  the  accent  of  the  phrase  should  fall  on  the  'je\  on  the  first 
person  singular.  Now  Dominique  ‘ressemble  h  lout  le  monde’. 
The  very  last  phrase  of  the  book  refers  also  to  the  theme  of 
identity,  so  that  the  novel  is,  as  it  were,  framed  by  it.  Augus-  j 
tin’s  sudden  return  to  Dominique  must  be  seen  in  context  of  | 
this  theme.  When  he  addresses  Dominique  and  says,  ‘Bonjour  j 
de  Bray’,  he  addresses  him  not  with  his  unique  and  personal  | 
name,  but  by  his  patronym,  the  name  of  his  tribe  of  which  he  = 
is  now  a  part,  the  name  by  which  he  is  known  in  the  society 
to  which  he  now  belongs.  It  is  at  this  point  the  Dominique  is 
saved.  He  has  arrived.  Dominique  is  ‘dead’,  like  Olivier,  but 
not  through  the  childish  gesture  of  a  suicide,  but  by  having 
assumed  life. 
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QUOTATIONS 

p.  164.  ‘The  harm  was  done,  if  one  can  call  thus  the  cruel 
gift  to  be  able  to  look  at  one’s  own  life  like  a  spectacle  played 
by  someone  else,  and  1  entered  life  without  hating  it,  although 
it  had  made  me  suffer  and  with  an  inseparable,  intimate  and 
mortal  enemy :  myself.’ 

p.  165.  ‘For  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  didn’t  have  a  wife  and 
children,  and  if  I  weren’t  father  and  grandfather,  I  would  stop 

B.  I  would  get  rid  of  my  town-house,  I  would  take  up 
^  in  an  out  of  the  way  and  quiet  suburb.  I  would  buy 
myself  big,  fur-lined  boots,  and  with  my  feet  nice  and  warm 
I  would  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  writing.’ 

p.  165.  ‘I  cannot  express  everything  by  means  of  my  paint¬ 
brush,  nor  can  I  do  so  with  my  pen.  Let  us  express  through  one 
medium  that,  which  of  necessity  partly  escapes  us  when  we  use 
the  other;  let  us  complete  our  effects  but  not  by  repeating  our¬ 
selves;  let  each  art  take  its  revenge  on  the  other,  in  turn,  to 
their  mutual  benefit,  but  do  not  let  us  mix  them  or  strain  them, 
let  us  rather  respect  the  frontier  between  them  which  bolder, 
more  adventurous,  more  strangely  gifted  spirits  do  not  fear  to 
cross  but  which,  in  my  case,  I  prefer  to  preserve.’ 

p.  167.  ‘Ah !  here  comes  M.  Dominique,  who  is  out  hunting,’ 
said  the  doctor  who  had  recognised  from  this  great  distance  the 
usual  sporting  dress  of  his  neighbour.  A  little  later  we  heard 
him  shoot  and  the  doctor  told  me :  “That  is  M.  Dominique 
shooting  now”.’ 

p.  168.  ‘Dominique  went  into  his  study;  which  meant  that  he 
went  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  back  in  time  and  lived  with  his 
past  for  a  few  hours.’ 

p.  168.  ‘A  youthful,  pink  face  surrounded  by  brown  curly  hair 
and  in  which  not  one  trait  was  recognisable.’ 

p.  168.  ‘Besides  these  remnants  of  his  childhood  days,  there 
were  other  signs  of  himself,  of  what  he  had  been,  of  what  he 
had  thought  which  I  must  reveal  although  they  were  somewhat 
bizarre  and  puerile.’ 

p.  169.  ‘Elsewhere  there  was  only  an  elementary  geometric 
figure.  Beneath  it,  this  same  figure  was  reproduced  with  one 
or  two  lines  added  which  modified  its  meaning  without  alter- 
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ing  its  basic  shape.  In  this  way,  by  being  repeated  with  new 
modifications,  the  figure  acquired  strange  meanings,  all  of 
which  were  linked  to  the  original  circle  or  triangle  but  with 
entirely  different  results.’ 

p.  172.  ‘Madeleine  was  lost  for  me  and  I  loved  her.’ 

p.  172.  ‘No  sooner  had  she  reached  the  wood  than  she 
went  off  at  a  gallop.  I  did  the  same  and  followed  her.  She 
quickened  her  pace  as  soon  as  she  felt  me  to  be  close,  whipped 
her  horse  and  without  reason  went  off  at  full  speed.  I  followed 
her  and  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  her  when  she  made  a 
new  effort  which  left  me  behind.  This  irritating,  frantic  chase 
enraged  me.  I  too  was  riding  at  full  stretch,  motionless,  my  lips 
dry  and  with  the  mechanical  stiffness  of  a  jockey  running  a 
race.’ 

p.  173.  ‘She  was  pale  with  a  coldness  of  complexion  which 
suggested  a  life  spent  in  seclusion  and  a  total  lack  of  emotion, 
her  eyes  half-closed  like  those  of  a  person  emerging  from  sleep, 
neither  tall  nor  slight,  neither  thin  nor  fat,  with  an  undecided 
body  which  still  needed  to  be  shaped.’ 

p.  173.  ‘I  stood  dumbfounded  before  this  image,  frightening 
in  its  reality  and  in  its  sadness.  Madeleine  was  before  me,  look¬ 
ing  at  me  but  with  what  eyes,  in  what  an  attitude.  So  pale 
and  with  a  mysterious  expression  of  expectancy  and  of  bitter 
displeasure.’ 

p.  174.  ‘I  talked  to  her.  I  told  her  all  the  unreasonable  feelings 
which  tortured  my  heart  for  almost  two  years.  I  cried  for  mercy 
for  both  of  us.  I  begged  her  to  receive  me,  to  let  me  come  to 
her.’ 

p.  174.  ‘From  that  moment  onwards  Madeleine  seemed  to 
forget  herself,  to  think  only  of  me.  With  boundless  courage  and 
charity  she  tolerated  me  near  her,  she  watched  over  me,  helped 
me  through  her  constant  presence.  She  thought  of  ways  to  dis¬ 
tract  me,  to  numb  my  feelings,  to  get  and  keep  me  continually 
interested  in  serious  occupations.’ 

p.  175.  ‘It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  her  dressed  in  the  resplen¬ 
dent  and  indiscreet  clothes  a  woman  wears  at  a  ball.  I  felt  I 
changed  colour,  and  that  instead  of  answering  her  quiet  glance 
my  eyes  were  looking  awkwardly  at  a  diamond  brooch  which 
shone  on  her  bodice.  For  a  second  we  remained  alone  together. 
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she  disconcerted,  I  extremely  embarrassed.  Nobody,  I  am  sure, 
suspected  the  quick  change  of  impression  which  told  both  of 
us  that  a  very  delicate  feeling  of  modesty  had  been  hurt.’ 

p.  176.  ‘I  saw  her  surrounded  by  people,  I  heard  around  me 
words  which  burnt  me;  I  was  jealous.’ 

p.  176.  ‘I  needed  to  see  Madeleine  almost  alone,  to  possess  her 
even  more  intimately  after  the  departure  of  all  these  people 
who,  as  it  were,  had  shared  her.’ 

p.  176.  ‘It  was  then  she  dared  to  find  ways  to  meet  me  outside 
her  home.  She  did  this  with  the  kind  of  frightening  daring 
which  is  displayed  only  by  innocence  or  by  women  who  are 
willing  to  risk  their  honour.  Courageously  she  gave  me  a 
rendez-vous.  The  place  where  we  met  was  deserted,  although 
not  far  from  her  house.  And  do  not  think  that  for  these  dan¬ 
gerous  meetings  she  chose  one  of  the  numerous  occasions  when 
M.  de  Nievres  was  away.  Not  at  all,  it  was  when  he  was  present 
in  Paris,  running  the  risk  of  meeting  him  and  of  losing  her 
honour,  that  she  hastened  to  me  at  the  appointed  time,  nearly 
always  self-possessed  and  yet  as  determined  as  if  she  had  wholly 
given  herself.’ 

p.  177.  ‘Madeleine  listened  panting.  I  was  sitting  behind  her, 
as  near  to  her  as  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  I  was  leaning, 
permitted.  She  was  reclining,  and  thus  from  time  to  time  her 
hair  brushed  my  lips.  She  could  not  move  in  my  direction 
without  me  feeling  her  uneven  sighs,  and  I  breathed  them  in 
as  one  more  token  of  her  love.  Both  her  arms  were  crossed 
over  her  bosom  as  if  she  wanted  to  repress  the  beating  of  her 
heart.  Her  entire  body,  bent  backwards,  responded  to  uncon¬ 
trollable  palpitations,  and  every  breath  that  she  took  touched 
my  arm  through  the  thickness  of  her  chair  and  imparted  to  my 
body  a  convulsive  movement  which  was  like  that  of  life  itself.’ 

p.  178.  ‘Each  one  of  us  was,  no  doubt,  struck  in  a  different 
way,  this  spectacle  of  immensity  that  it  had  the  effect  of  sus¬ 
pending  all  conversation  and  that  suddenly  the  same  feeling  of 
vertigo  made  us  grow  pale  and  serious.  A  cry  of  anguish  came 
from  Madeleine’s  lips  and,  without  saying  a  word,  our  elbows 
leaning  on  the  flimsy  balustrade  which  alone  separated  us  from 
the  abyss,  feeling  clearly  the  enormous  tower  trembling  at  each 
tug  of  the  wind,  attracted  and,  as  it  were,  sucked  down  by  the 
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rising  sea,  we  remained  quiet  for  a  long  time  like  people  whose 
feet  while  treading  lightly  on  life,  by  a  sudden  miracle  see 
beyond  it.’ 

p.  178.  ‘I  remember  now  these  moments  of  socalled  restful¬ 
ness  and  languor  as  the  most  beautiful  and  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  I  have  ever  lived.’ 

p.  179.  ‘The  first  look  which  met  mine  was  my  aunt’s.  The 
first  friendly  face  I  recognised  immediately  before  me  was  that 
of  Mme.  de  Nieves.  Did  she  herself  feel  a  little  embarrassed 
seeing  me  in  the  awfully  awkward  position  I  am  trying  to 
describe?  Did  she  feel  a  surprise  which  echoed  mine?  Was  her 
friendship  for  me  hurt  by  seeing  me  made  ridiculous?  Or  was 
it  only  that  she  guessed  what  I  was  feeling?  What  were  her 
feelings  during  this  quick  and  burning  ordeal  which  seemed  to 
touch  us  in  almost  the  same  manner?  I  do  not  know.  But  she 
blushed  fiercely  and  even  more  when  she  saw  me  come  down 
and  go  towards  her.  And  when  my  aunt,  after  kissing  me, 
gave  her  my  prize  asking  her  to  congratulate  me  she  lost  all 
control.  .  .  .  Her  hand  was  slightly  trembling.  She  tried,  1 
think,  to  say  something  like:  “I’m  proud  of  you,  my  dear 
Dominique”  or  “Well  done”.’ 

p.  182.  ‘  “You  are  talking  now  just  like  Olivier,”  said  Made¬ 
leine,  “and  there  is  nobody  you  resemble  less.” — “Do  you  think 
so?”  I  asked  her,  “do  you  really  think  we  are  so  different?  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  lot  in  common”.’ 

p.  182.  ‘He  was  a  boy  about  my  age,  but  more  delicate  in 
appearance,  fair-haired,  slim  with  pretty,  soft  and  lively  eyes, 
with  the  pale,  nondescript  colouring  of  a  child  brought  up  in 
the  city.  He  was  elegantly  dressed  and  his  clothes  were  of  that 
special  cut  which  owed  nothing  to  the  work  of  our  provincial 
tailors.’ 

p.  182.  ‘[He  was]  very  precocious  with  an  easy  manner,  bear¬ 
ing  and  speech,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world  and  instinc¬ 
tively  responding  to  it.  [He  had]  a  strange,  yet  never  ridiculous 
eagerness  to  act  beyond  his  years  and  to  pretend  to  be  a  man 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  only  sixteen.’ 

p.  183.  ‘Then  from  a  certain  date,  which  one  could  approxi¬ 
mately  calculate  as  coinciding  with  the  time  of  his  marriage,  it 
became  clear  that  he  had  decided  not  to  write  any  more.  Did 
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he  consider  that  the  last  phase  of  his  evolution  had  been 
reached  ?  Or  did  he  think,  with  reason,  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  fear  for  this  identity  with  himself  which  he  had  taken 
such  pains  to  establish.’ 

p.  184.  ‘Certainly,  I  have  no  grounds  for  complaints  .  .  .  for, 
thank  heaven,  I  am  no  longer  anybody.’ 


Notes 

‘Page  numbers  refer  to  the  de  Cluny  edition  of  Dominique. 

'Journal  des  Goncourt,  Paris,  Fasquelle,  1912,  Vol.  V,  p.  247. 

'Sainte  Beuve,  Nouveaux  Lundisy  Paris,  Calmann-Lcvy,  1892, 
Vol.  7,  p.  103. 

‘W.  H.  Auden,  The  Enchaf^d  Flood,  London,  Faber  &  Faber, 
n.d.  p.  23. 
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Review  Article 

THE  CLASSICS  AND  THEIR  CRITICS 

H.  J.  Rose,  Outlines  of  Classical  Literature  for  Students  of 
English  (i960).  Methuen,  16/6;  303  pp. 

J.  Wight  Duff,  A  Literary  History  of  Rome.  From  the  Origins 
to  the  Close  of  the  Golden  Age  (3rd  Edition  revised  i^). 
Ernest  Benn,  50/-;  543  pp. 

J.  Wight  Duff,  A  Literary  History  of  Rome  in  the  Silver  Age 
(2nd  Edition  revised  i960).  Ernest  Benn,  63/-;  599  pp. 

ALTHOUGH  this  review  must  be  mainly  a  diagnostic  one 
with  the  above  books  playing  the  part  of  stalking-horses,  it  is 
only  fair  to  give  prospective  buyers  some  idea  of  what  they  may 
expect.  Professor  Rose’s  Outlines  is  simply  a  handbook,  but 
I  doubt  if  it  will  prove  of  ‘unusual  interest  to  the  undergradu¬ 
ate,  the  general  reader  and  to  the  literary  critic  desirous  of  dis¬ 
playing  classical  erudition’,  as  his  publishers  claim.  The  task 
of  compression  has  interfered  with  his  other  presumptive  task 
of  making  classical  literature  at  all  interesting  to  the  English 
student — the  chapters  on  Greek  literature  (where  the  need  is 
perhaps  greatest)  suffer  particularly.  Occasionally  he  discusses 
the  influence  of  some  classical  authors  on  later  literature  and 
here  his  dry,  hurried  style  becomes  more  readable  and  expan¬ 
sive  and  his  narrative  more  absorbing;  he  devotes,  e.g.,  three 
pages  to  sketching  the  use  made  by  Ovid,  Gongora  and  Gay 
of  Theocritus’  nth  Idyll  (pp.  ii3ff.).  But  as  the  treatment  of 
such  influence  is  neither  full  nor  systematic,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  authors  themselves  have  been  scanted  their  space.  His  own 
larger  Handbooks  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  are  much 
more  readable  and  informative  and  the  English  student  and 
general  reader  alike  would  be  better  advised  to  turn  to  them. 
Professor  Rose’s  no  doubt  self-imposed  limitations  have  kept 
him  from  indulging  in  many  literary  judgements :  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  repeat  the  idees  revues  about  the  status  of  each  author 
he  discusses.  He  makes  an  exception,  however,  for  Ovid:  of 
Ovid’s  fluctuating  reputation  he  says  (p.  277) : 
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‘Such  ups  and  downs  are  common  enough  in  the  case  of 
every  author  who  has  any  decided  and  well-marked  man¬ 
ner;  he  will  be  more  or  less  liked  according  as  the  fashions 
in  literature  change.  Ovid’s  absolute  worth  is  naturally  un- 
affected  by  these  fluctuations  (italics  mine).  A  poet  of  the 
calibre  of  Virgil,  Lucretius  or  even  Propertius  he  assuredly 
is  not,  for  as  already  said  he  lacks  deep  feeling;  but  within 
his  limits  he  is  a  consummate  artist  in  words,  witness  es¬ 
pecially  the  fact  that  his  extremely  artificial  language 
sounds  perfectly  natural  when  the  reader  has  gone  through 
a  few  pages  of  him. . . 

Of  such  key  cases  as  Tibullus  and  Propertius  he  merely  says 
(p.  222):  ‘Whether  he  or  Tibullus  is  preferred  is  now,  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Quintilian  . . .,  a  matter  of  taste’. 

One  can  only  applaud  his  restraint,  for  on  other  subjects  he 
has  some  very  decided  views  of  his  own.  For  instance,  the 
Isocratean  view  of  historiography  is  moralising  about  history 
and  he  claims  that  it  ‘flourished  until  the  modern  conception 
of  history  as  an  exact  science  came  to  the  fore,  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate  result  in  some  cases  that  its  practitioners  forget  that 
history  should  also  be  literature’  (pp.  229-30). 

The  late  Professor  Wight  Duff’s  two  large  volumes  will  be 
at  their  best  and  most  useful  the  more  they  serve  the  function 
of  reference  books.  Written  in  a  leisurely  old-fashioned  style 
which  is  sometimes  over-burdened  with  flights  of  rhetoric,  they 
are  far  more  readable  than  Rose’s  manual.  Both  style  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  shown  to  greatest  advantage  in  the  very  full  discus¬ 
sions  of  scholarly  problems  and  in  the  summaries  of  scholarly 
agreement  on  general  topics  (as,  e.g.,  on  the  influence  of 
rhetoric  upon  literature.  Silver  Age,  pp.  3-19).  Much  of  his 
space  is  devoted  to  giving  the  reader  a  very  adequate  idea  of 
the  contents  of  extant  Latin  literature  and  quotation  is  lavishly 
used.  Although  Wight  Duff’s  own  versions  are  in  the  out¬ 
moded  translationese  (which  makes  use  of  rills,  guerdons  and 
mayhaps  a-plenty)  and  which  tends  to  reduce  all  the  poets  to 
one  late  Victorian  ghost  poet,  yet  the  original  text  is  there  in 
the  footnotes  and  credit  must  be  given  both  for  courage  and 
for  the  attempt  to  offer  the  English  reader  with  litde  Latin 
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access  to  Latin  literature  without  otherwise  making  concessions 
of  scholarship. 

The  revision  of  the  two  volumes  by  A.  M.  Duff  seems  to  have 
been  fairly  unobtrusive — which  may  account  for  the  few  mis¬ 
prints  and  the  statements  one  would  still  quarrel  with.  Is  it  so 
certain  that  Catullus’  Lesbia  ‘can  only  have  been  the  dangerous, 
fascinating  and  voluptuous  Clodia,  wife  of  Metellus  Celer’ 
{Golden  Age,  p.  299).^  Need  one  even  mildly  regret  the  loss  of 
Callimachus’  Locy^  of  Berenice}  A  substantial  portion  is  extant, 
and  a  good  text  of  this  has  been  easily  available  for  some  years. 
His  pages  on  Propertius’  relations  with  Cynthia  {Golden  Age, 
pp.  411-2)  are  highly  speculative  and  give  an  impression  of 
certainty  for  which  there  is  no  warrant.  The  comparison 
between  Lucretian  atomic  theories  and  the  theories  of  modern 
nuclear  physics  is  pressed  much  too  far  and  read  rather  naively 
today  (‘To  call  these  particles,  as  in  recent  physical  specula¬ 
tion  “electrons”  or  “nucleons”  is  merely  to  find  the  ultimate 
entities  some  grades  further  down’  p.  212).  But  such  blemishes 
are  few  and  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  work  of  this  length.  The 
additional  bibliographies  supplied  by  the  revisor  make  the  His¬ 
tory  a  useful  compendium  of  Latin  scholarship  and  it  thus  re¬ 
mains  the  best  and  fullest  factual  history  of  Roman  literature 
in  English. 

Both  volumes  however  profess  to  be  more  than  this :  in  one 
preface  the  author  speaks  of  ‘literary  criticism’  (p.  ix),  and  in 
much  of  the  work  he  is  concerned  to  give  an  appearance  of  this. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  a  Literary  History  of  Rome  which  could 
do  otherwise,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  the  expectations  aroused  by  its  title. 
If  criticism  of  classical  authors  is  at  all  possible — for  what  sort 
of  inwardness  can  we  achieve  with  ‘languages  that  want  the 
living  voice’.? — it  can  only  be  done  by  a  combination  of  scholar 
and  critic.  Naturally  in  a  discipline  as  insulated  as  classics  one 
will  see  nothing  like  as  modest  an  attempt  as  Mr.  Bateson’s 
to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  the  literary  historian  and 
the  literary  critic.  But,  as  the  well-known  discussion  between 
Mr.  Bateson  and  Dr.  Leavis  in  Scrutiny  in  1935  showed  at  least, 
literary  history  is  only  possible  with  an  ‘intimate<CK)peration’ 
(Bateson’s  words)  between  scholarship  and  criticism;  the  prob¬ 
lem  of,  say,  literary  influence  (in  so  far  as  it  involves  anything 
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more  than  mechanical  and  unimaginative  Quellenforschung) 
requires  highly  complex  critical  judgements.  It  is  however 
assumed  in  all  histories  of  classical  literature  that  the  chalcen- 
tcric  scholar  who  has  the  energy  to  work  through  the  vast  an- 
dent  and  modern  literature  on  his  subject  has  also  the  critical 
capacity  to  evaluate  the  literary  worth  of  his  author.  And  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  of  such  attempts  by  fellow  scholars  is  invariably 
limited  to  disagreements  on  factual  matters  or  complaints  of 
scholarly  inadequacy :  disagreements  about  method,  about  the 
sensitivity  of  the  critic’s  reading  (in  the  larger,  non-textual 
sense)  or  his  final  evaluation  of  an  author  are  rarely  to  be  found 
and  then  only  in  connection  with  very  marginal  writers.  And 
how  could  there  be  that  disagreement?  For  the  position  of  each 
major  figure  on  the  literary  map  is  inexorably  fixed  and  the 
task  of  the  critic  is  simply  to  confirm  (if  possible  with  new  epi¬ 
grams  and  epithets)  his  colleagues’  fondness  for  his  favourite 
authors.  He  may,  as  Wight  Duff  does,  seek  to  raise  one  or  two 
minor  writers  like  Valerius  Maximus  from,  as  it  were,  the  fourth 
class  into  a  safe  third.  But  the  method  of  doing  this  is  not  a 
statement  of  his  claim  on  our  attention  by  pointing  to  merits 
or  significance  previously  ignored,  but  by  re-reading  the  papers 
and  changing  gammas  to  low  betas.  This  debit<redit  system 
smacks  t<x)  much  of  the  examiner  to  be  rated  as  critical  insight. 
Naturally  we  shall  find  here  no  dethronements  of  Virgil,  no 
revaluation  of  Lucan,  no  placing  of  Tibullus  or  Ovid,  no  re¬ 
orientations  in  either  the  Golden  or  Silver  Age,  no  attempts  to 
evaluate  the  two  major  traditions  of  Silver  Age  poetry — Satire 
and  Epic — or  decide  where  the  major  critical  emphasis  should 
be.  This  is  not  to  say  which  of  these  things  needs  to  be  done, 
but  rather  to  stress  our  inertness  and  the  theoretical  possibility 
of  such  an  attempt.  Were  Hopkins  and  Bridges  classical  poets, 
critics  would  have  no  difficulty  in  swallowing  them  both. 

General  critical  questions  do  not  concern  him :  despite  pro¬ 
logues  on  the  influence  of  Greece  on  Roman  literature  and  the 
effect  of  rhetoric  on  Silver  Age  writing,  there  is  no  discriminat¬ 
ing  application  of  these  ideas  to  the  text  of  the  different  authors. 
The  discussion  of  the  use  made  of  Greek  literature  by  Roman 
writers  or  of  the  use  made  of  his  predecessors  by  each  poet  is 
not  the  adequately  documented  close  analysis  we  could  hope 
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calling  Sappho,  and  elsewhere  an  aerial  lightness  rivalling 
Shelley’s  skylark  qualities.  Traits  in  him  certainly  do  re¬ 
semble  Herrick.  Each  is  a  prince  among  songsters.  Each 
unites  artificiality  and  simplicity.  Herrick’s  ‘blossoms,  birds 
and  bowers’  are  present  in  the  Latin  poet,  though  Alex- 
andrinism  left  him  freer  from  conceits  than  the  “meta¬ 
physical  school’’  left  Herrick.  The  ancient  mythology 
makes  an  analogue  to  Herrick’s  “Court  of  Mab  and  the 
fairy  King’’.  Both  could  write  an  epithalamy  with  gusto. 

. . .  But  the  key  to  Catullus’  strength  is  in  qualities  wherein 
he  resembles  Burns  much  more.  ...  It  is  not  for  Alexan¬ 
drine  daintiness  that  we  value  Catullus  any  more  than  it  is 
for  excursions  into  the  pseudo<lassic  conventionalism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  we  value  Burns.  The  gold  in 
both  is  depth  of  passion  uttered  in  simple  and  unforgettable 
words.’  {Golden  Age,  pp.  239-40.) 

Now  of  what  use  is  this?  Or  this: 

‘The  simple  delicacy  of  Tibullus  has  a  winsomeness  of  its 
own,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  the  bold  inventions  of 
Propertius  and  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  Ovid’  {ibid.,  p. 
409)? 

Or  this,  of  Lucretius : : 

‘His  master-strokes  depend,  as  the  best  literary  expression 
always  must  do,  on  a  blend  of  thought  and  word  insepar¬ 
able  without  hurt  to  both’  {ibid.,  p.  219)? 

These  may  be  written  off  as  flourishes,  yet  it  is  of  such  writing 
that  most  of  the  pages  that  purport  to  be  criticism  consist.  But 
one  can  point  also  to  defects  of  sensibility  in  the  very  reading  of 
the  works.  In  Lucretius,  for  example,  he  accepts  the  will  for  the 
deed  (‘The  attitude  towards  final  dissolution  is  brave  accept¬ 
ance’,  Golden  Age,  p.  210),  overlooking  the  very  patent  fear 
of  death  present  in  the  poem,  from  which  derives,  along  with 
Lucretius’  effort  to  exorcise  it,  a  great  deal  of  the  poetic  tension. 
His  judgement  can  be  coloured  in  non-litcrary  ways.  The  un¬ 
biassed  reader  will  hardly  agree  with  his  judgement  on  Martial 
—‘where  he  is  most  indecent  he  is  least  witty’  {Silver  Age,  p. 
415).  The  melancholy  truth  is  that  even  on  Wight  Duff’s  own 
premisses  Martial,  like  Rochester,  is  sometimes  at  his  wittiest 
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where  he  is  most  obscene  and  it  seems  to  me  useless  or  imper- 
ceptive  to  deny  this,  for  whatever  good  reasons.  Deeper  criti¬ 
cisms  of  this  aspect  of  Martial  perhaps  can  and  should  be 
made — the  problem  of  obscenity  and  art  is  not  least  acute  in 
classical  studies — but  they  could  not  be  made  at  the  critical  level 
on  which  Wight  Duff  operates. 

Some  of  the  assumptions  he  has  innocently  taken  over  from 
stock  Victorian-romantic  theory  militate  against  critical  think¬ 
ing  altogether,  and  serve  only  for  effusions  of  belletrism  such 
as  this : 

‘There  must  always  be  a  gulf  unbridgeable  between  the 
poetry  of  perfected  form  and  the  poetry  of  spontaneous 
inspiration.  On  the  one  side  is  artistic  convention  and  de¬ 
voted  regard  for  technique  and  music;  on  the  other,  a 
divine  possession,  a  half-conscious  out-welling  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  pointless  to  range  such  poets  in  classes  with  the  idea 
of  setting  the  more  “conscious”  artist  on  a  lower  plane 
than  the  less  “conscious”.  There  is  something  as  miracu¬ 
lous  and  inexplicable  in  the  finish  of  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton, 
as  in  the  apparently  easier  effect  of  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
Burns.  It  is  an  antinomy  of  the  “critical”  reason.  The 
difference  may  be  as  vast  as  that  between  free-will  and  pre¬ 
destination;  but  criticism,  if  it  may  not  reconcile  the  two 
types  in  the  higher  unity  of  genius,  must  find  a  welcome 
for  both’  {Golden  Age,  p.  335) 

It  is  not,  unfortunately,  amateurs  or  journalists  who  are  most 
prone  to  write  this  sort  of  gush  (as  professional  classics  like  to 
think)  but  scholars  themselves  when  they  leave  factual  and 
textual  problems,  where  some  standards  of  accuracy  and  rele¬ 
vance  exist,  for  literary  discussion  where  they  imagine  no  stan¬ 
dard  could  be  dreamed  of  except  the  quality  of  the  prose.  Jour¬ 
nalists  have  at  least  their  pretensions  to  sophistication  and  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  living  to  encourage  them  to  disguise  a 
little  more  dexterously  any  lack  of  critical  ability. 

It  may  be  felt  however  that  to  take  Wight  Duff  to  task  in 
this  way  is  unfair :  the  two  parts  were  after  all  written  in  1909 
and  1927  respectively  and  are  naturally  in  the  style  of  the 
period  and  reflect  the  critical  taste  of  contemporary  classical 
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when  he  castigates  what  he  regards  as  the  excesses  of  literary 
criticism  of  the  I.  A.  Richards  kind,  he  produces  a  parody  (and 
not  a  very  extreme  one)  of  the  kind  of  critical  maunderings  I 
have  given  examples  of  above.  It  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with 
the  peculiar  psychological  and  Benthamite  doctrines  of  the 
Principles  of  Literary  Criticism,  or  with  the  sort  of  criticism 
these  led  to,  or  with  the  very  small  amount  of  positive  criticism 
offered  in  that  interesting  attempt  to  prove  the  lack  of  a  Com¬ 
mon  Reader,  Practical  Criticism.  Professor  Brink  would  have 
found  it  easier  (and  more  honest)  to  base  his  parody  on  classical 
critics  of  Catullus :  for  the  sort  of  ‘critical  approach’  he  rightly 
rebukes  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  reputable  literary  histories 
in  our  subject. 

The  position  of  those  academics  who  are  suspicious  of  any 
attempt  to  introduce  criticism  into  classical  studies  (as  Hindus 
would  oppose  the  introduction  of  butchers  among  their  sacred 
cows)  tends,  though  not  in  all  cases,  to  be  inconsistent.  For  it 
is  generally  these  very  people  who  vote  for  the  retention  of 
compulsory  Latin  on  educational  grounds  and  who  advertise  f 
classics  as  the  supreme  humane  discipline  and  not  as  the  most  r 
scientific  of  arts  subjects  or  an  exotic  antiquarianism.  Wherein 
lies  the  educational  superiority  of  Greek  and  Latin  studies  over 
Old  Norse,  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon  (for  the  latter  have  as 
much  claim  as  the  former  to  be  useful  for  an  understanding  of  E 
our  own  language).?  The  answer  can  only  lie  in  the  literature. 
But  if  this  literature  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  honest  and  patient 
criticism  (instead  of  the  rhapsodic  admiration  which  acts  as  a 
poor  substitute),  how  can  we  have  any  appreciation  of  what  is 
really  excellent  in  classical  literature  and  how  can  that  appre¬ 
ciation  then  quicken  our  appreciation  of  what  is  excellent  in 
other  literatures.?  For  this  is  what  the  traditional  claims  for 
classical  literature  amount  to.  Whether  this  is  the  right  order  of 
events  is  another  question,  but  what  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that 
the  end-products  of  a  classical  education  (with  the  exception  of 
those  fortunate  few  who  can  spend  the  whole  of  the  time  read¬ 
ing  only  classical  authors)  do  not  take  with  them  much  critical 
insight  or  guidance  to  the  reading  (if  any)  that  they  will  pursue 
in  their  later  leisure. 

A  predecessor  of  Professor  Brink’s,  a  scholar  whose  practice 
(not  his  theoretical)  attitude  to  his  subject  has  had  a  great  j 
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deal  of  influence  on  the  ideals  and  habits  of  professional  classic¬ 
ists  in  this  country,  was  not  so  inconsistent.  In  his  Introductory 
Lecture  of  1892  (reprinted  1937)  A.  E.  Housman  argued 
cogently  against  the  traditional  and  still  repeated  claim  of  clas¬ 
sical  studies  to  be  considered  the  supremely  humane  educa¬ 
tion.  *. . .  the  majority,  not  only  of  other  men,  but  the  majority 
also  of  professed  students  of  the  classics,  whatever  else  they  may 
get  from  those  studies,  do  not  get  from  them  a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  literary  excellence’  (p.  28).  The  justification  for  ‘that 
minute  and  accurate  study  of  the  classical  tongues’  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  minute  and  accurate  study  of  classical  Tibetan, 
namely  the  pushing  back  of  the  frontiers  of  ignorance — ^in 
effect,  the  same  justification  as  for  pure  science.  And  Housman 
(sincerely  or  not)  made  no  greater  claim  for  it.  Nor  are  there 
any  signs  that  he  would  have  indulged  in  the  fruitless  scientist¬ 
baiting  which  envy  prompts  in  those  who  have  suffered  heaviest 
in  the  recent  educational  revolution :  ‘.  . .  we  can  all  dwell  to- 
f  gether  in  unity  without  crying  up  our  own  pursuits  or  depreci- 
f  ating  the  pursuits  of  others  on  factitious  grounds’  (p.  41). 

*  Of  criticism  of  the  classics  he  has  this  to  say : 

1  ‘There  are  exceptions,  but  in  general,  if  a  man  wants  really 
penetrating  judgements,  really  illuminating  criticism  on 
j:  a  classical  author,  he  is  ill  advised  if  he  goes  to  a  classical 

i  scholar  to  get  them  ...  on  the  other  hand  no  great  amount 

[  of  classical  learning  is  needed  to  quicken  and  refine  the 
taste  and  judgement  of  those  who  do  possess  such  organs 
I  [of  literary  appreciation]’  (pp.  28-9). 

!  Of  course  Housman  is  saying  nothing  more  revolutionary 

than  that  enough  scholarship  is  enou^  for  the  critic:  its 
I  equally  analytic  corollary  is  that  the  necessary  learning  u 
I  necessary  for  the  critic.  But  the  second  is  the  more  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  for  it  is  on  this  point  that  the  scholar  hostile 
5  to  criticism  trains  his  guns.  As  the  sneers  of  the  T.L.S.  re- 
'  viewer  indicate,  the  would-be  critic  of  classical  literature  is 
thought  likely  to  be  defective  in  scholarship  and  he  can  there- 
j  fore  in  principle  be  discouraged.  There  is  no  critic  I  know  of  in 
any  subject  who  has  ever  attacked  scholarship  as  such  (apart 
'  from  individual  scholars):  ‘Scholarship,  even  in  its  humblest 
I  o 
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forms,  has  its  rights;  wc  assume  that  wc  know  how  to  use  it 
and  how  to  neglect  it’,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  commented  (Selected 
Essays,  p.  33).  But  there  is  a  more  interesting  presumption 
behind  such  anti-critical  views — that  all  scholars  arc  of  the  same 
high  grade,  a  grade  to  which  the  critic  (because  his  attention 
is  elsewhere)  can  never  hope  to  aspire.  The  truth  is  that  there 
arc  ‘pure’  scholars  of  every  grade  from  the  first  to  the  tenth : 
the  last  will  be  criticised  only  on  the  quality  of  their  perform¬ 
ance,  not  on  the  nature  of  their  endeavour.  But  woe  betide 
the  would-be  critic  who  fails  (even  in  inessentials)  to  conform 
to  the  highest  scholarly  standards,  for  this  vitiates  the  value  of 
all  he  is  trying  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good  scholar  who 
attempts  a  literary  history,  however  defective  he  be  in  literary 
taste,  however  ‘quirky’  his  judgements  on  minor  figures  (pro¬ 
vided  he  treats  with  respect,  however  scant,  the  conventional 
canon  of  classic  authors  and  leaves  their  order  unchanged), 
however  rubbishy  and  meaningless  his  statements  and  judge¬ 
ments,  may  stand  unrebuked.  That  sound  historical  know¬ 
ledge  is  necessary  before  criticism  can  even  begin  will  be  denied 
by  no  one  now,  but  some  knowledge  of  criticism,  some  know¬ 
ledge  perhaps  of  how  critical  procedures  operate  (gained  pos¬ 
sibly  mom  criticism  of  works  in  one’s  own  tongue,  the  only 
tongue  with  which  one  will  ever  be  fully  inward)  is  never  de¬ 
siderated.  Belletrism  is  regarded  as  an  adequate  substitute. 

But  perhaps  it  is  here  that  the  cause  lies.  The  standards  and 
procedures  of  historical  and  textual  scholarship  have  been  for 
a  long  time  established :  here  the  criterion  of  merit  is  sure  and 
the  number  of  articles  which  can  fill  in  the  interstices  left  by 
the  work  of  the  great  Germans  like  Wilamowitz  or  correct  the 
extravagances  of  hasty  and  voluminous  writers  like  Mommsen 
is  great,  if  not  infinite.  And  the  Thesaurus,  being  not  yet  com¬ 
plete,  offers  promise  of  a  myriad  more  articles  adducing  lin¬ 
guistic  parallels  to  settle  disputed  readings  or  explicate  ano¬ 
malous  usages. 

One  of  die  prerequisites  of  living  in  peace  with  one’s  con¬ 
science  is  the  acceptance  of  one’s  work  as  real  and  serious. 
Those  who  are  uneasy  about  the  accepted  value  of  their  work 
take  refuge  in  a  proud  isolation  which  tolerates  no  criticism. 
Many  classical  authors  arc  classical  only  in  the  descriptive  not 
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the  evaluative  sense.  From  a  Housman’s  point  of  view  (al¬ 
though  much  may  be  said  against  it)  this  is  no  reason  for  neg¬ 
lecting  them:  every  improvement  in  the  text  of  Manilius  is 
setting  back  the  frontiers  of  darkness  just  as  far  as  every  im¬ 
provement  in  the  text  of  Propertius.  But  it  is  difficult  outside 
the  study  to  think  that  one  has  spent  a  large  amount  of  one’s 
time  on  an  author  of  little  intrinsic  worth.  Housman  could  and 
did — but  Housman  was  consistent.  It  is  easier  for  the  rest  of  us 
(in  Housman’s  words)  to  ‘fit  our  judgements  not  to  the  truth  of 
things  nor  even  to  our  impression  of  things,  true  or  false,  but 
to  the  standard  of  convention’;  and  the  convention  of  classical 
criticism  assures  each  classical  author  of  a  status  as  major  or 
minor  classic. 

Of  the  recently  discovered  text  of  Menander’s  Dyscolos  there 
have  been  so  far  nearly  twenty  critical  editions;  yet  with  the  hon¬ 
ourable  exception  of  Professor  Lloyd-Jones  (and  even  his  re¬ 
marks  have  been  brief,  guarded  and  cautious),  no  scholar  has 
pointed  out  that  the  play  itself  is  tenth-rate  or  given  reasons 
why  this  patent  verdict  should  not  be  passed.  It  will  be  ssdd 
that  the  text  must  first  be  established,  but  even  if  the  text  be¬ 
comes  as  certain  as  today’s  newspaper,  I  venture  to  predict  that 
any  criticism  of  the  play  will  share  the  worst  quality  of  that 
newspaper’s  literary  columns. 

Housman  believed  that  most  men  were  born  without  the 
‘organs  by  which  poetic  excellence  is  perceived’,  and  if  one 
shared  Housman’s  pessimism  both  about  the  rarity  of  these 
organs  and  the  limitations  of  a  classical  education,  one  would 
have  to  content  oneself  with  discouraging  all  attempts  to  prac¬ 
tise  literary  criticism  in  classical  studies,  instead  of  arguing  for 
greater  rigour  and  honesty  there.  But  it  seems  to  me  surpriang 
that  in  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  English  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  study  in  English  and  American  universities,  it 
should  have  produced  so  many  interesting  and  able  critics  as 
well  as  scholars.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names  and 
more  invidious  to  cite  in  the  classical  world  those  who  have 
set  themselves  up  as  critics  and  proved  themselves  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but.  And  critics  in  English  studies,  be  it  noted,  have 
arisen  despite  the  fact  that  a  classical  education  has  been  only 
very  gradually  losing  its  ascendancy  as  the  education.  Even  the 
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great  critics  of  classical  literature  instanced  by  Housman — 
Matthew  Arnold,  Lessing,  Goethe — were  predominantly 
trained  in  classics,  as  have  been  most  of  the  great  English 
critics  of  the  past — for  what  other  higher  education  was  there? 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  subject  which  even  now  creams 
off  the  best  intelligences  in  the  schools  has  in  some  curious  and 
invariable  fashion  selected  in  this  century  only  those  without 
the  organs  of  literary  appreciation.  It  might  be  that  classics  is 
so  difficult  a  subject  in  which  to  practice  literary  criticism  that 
all  professional  students  of  the  classics  have  been  daunted  and 
have  turned  to  scholarship  or,  more  likely,  that  the  conditions 
of  a  classical  education  have  been  such  that  genuine  criticism 
has  been  neither  encouraged  nor  attempted.  The  latter  must  be 
the  case  if  we  accept  that  some  sort  of  criticism  of  classical 
authors  is  possible  and  that  Arnold,  say,  is  not  just  a  sport  of 
nature.  But  in  fact  Arnold  received  his  critical  education  in 
English  poetry  and  in  the  criticism  of  that  poetry  and  could 
then  use  his  critical  practice  not  only  on  Celtic  and  French 
literature  but  also  on  Homer :  much  as  Johnson  could  use  his 
on  Virgil’s  Eclogues  as  well  as  Shakespeare.  For  the  profes¬ 
sional  classic  there  has  been  no  equivalent  training  either  in 
the  teaching  he  gets  (which  is  mainly  philological)  or  in  the 
research  periodicals  to  which  he  contributes.  As  for  the  idea 
of  studying  critical  methods  deployed  on  a  literary  language 
which  is  in  fact  more  familiar  to  him  than  his  chosen  subject 
of  study,  this  is  only  done  to  give  a  veneer  of  modernity  or  an 
air  of  knowingness  to  his  obiter  dicta.  Believe  it  or  not,  one 
reviewer  of  Professor  Rose’s  Outlines  {T.L.S.y  3  June  i960)  in 
commending  the  book  (‘Though  it  may  be  short  on  neo-critical 
know-how,  it  will  provide  valuable  ammunition  for  the  liter¬ 
ary  gamesman’)  hoped  parenthetically  that  the  compliment 
would  be  returned  by  English  critics  in  the  form  of  an  equally 
false  air  of  classical  erudition,  that  ‘Scrutineers  will  in  mmre 
floor  their  opponents  with  apt  citations  from  Plautus  or  Lucian 
— a  weapon  strangely  ignored  by  exponents  of  the  Great  Tradi¬ 
tion.’  Oh  God !  Oh  Oxbridge !  Oh  Printing  House  Square ! 

Uncoln  CoUege,  J-  P-  Sullivan 

Oxford. 
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Book  Reviews 

METAPHYSICAL  POETRY 

The  Revival  of  Metaphysical  Poetry'.  The  History  of  a  Style, 
1800  to  the  present.  By  Joseph  E.  Duncan.  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  i960,  30s. 

IF  WE  recall  Professor  Kermode’s  brilliant  ravaging  asides  on 
some  twentieth  century  interpretations  of  the  Metaphysicals, 
the  present  may  seem  a  tricky  moment  for  this  undertaking. 
We  are  still  dominated  by  an  image  of  Donne  as  a  queer  out¬ 
crop  of  modern  verse  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  image 
created  by  that  cardinal  work  of  the  revival,  Grierson’s  edition 
of  1912,  and  canonised  in  the  set  of  essays  collected  in  A  Gar¬ 
land  for  John  Donne  (1931)*  Professor  Duncan  is  most  im¬ 
pressive  when  he  tries  least  hard  to  bring  the  past  vividly  into 
the  present.  His  concern  is  rather  to  generalise  about  interpre¬ 
tations  of  Donne  in  different  periods,  than  to  summarise  in¬ 
dividual  valuations.  Donne,  to  take  an  incidental  example, 
survives  as  a  rebel,  a  sexual  antinomian  in  the  1890s,  one  of  a 
passionate  line  that  includes  Catullus,  Villon  and  Burns,  and 
this  partial  portrait  makes  him  accessible  to  use  by  practising 
poets.  In  such  a  creative  sense,  the  revival  begins  with  the  Della 
Cruscans  (imitating  Donne  is  not  an  automatic  guarantee  of 
success)  and  the  romantic  critics.  During  the  middle  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  there  is  a  watershed:  the  poetry  of  Thoreau, 
Emerson  and  Miss  Dickinson  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic;  on 
the  other.  Browning.  The  chapter  on  these  Americans  provides 
evidence  for  a  close,  continuous  tradition  in  American  verse  and 
new  rich  material,  such  as  the  dialogue  on  verse  between  Edward 
and  George  Herbert  by  the  vivid  if  faintly  absurd  Margaret 
Fuller,  where  the  brothers  argue  over  the  propriety  of  sacred 
puns.  In  England,  we  proceed  by  way  of  Grosart,  Gosse  and  the 
1890s — in  particular  the  poets  of  the  Catholic  Revival — to 
Yeats.  I’here  is  a  final  chapter  on  the  response  of  poets  to  the 
Metaphysicals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Stevens  to 
Empson. 
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As  a  survey,  it  is  useful  and  well-documented;  but  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  book  brings  difficulties.  Its  frame  consists  of  three 
chapters:  the  first  on  the  Metaphysicals  as  they  might  have 
appeared  to  themselves;  the  two  last  on  criticism  after  Grier¬ 
son’s  Donne,  and  the  future  of  the  style  in  contemporary 
poetry.  But  in  the  opening  chapter.  Professor  Duncan  seems 
to  waver  between  what  can  be  established  about  the  Meta¬ 
physicals  from  their  own  account,  and  this  type  of  uninspired 
apologia  for  a  resume  of  stylistic  traits: 

But  metaphysical  poetry  at  its  best  goes  far  beyond  these 
distinguishing  features  and  becomes  a  poetry  of  sweeping 
imagination  and  perceptive  integration. 

It  is  indeed  the  moment  for  the  Metaphysicals  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Yet  in  Duncan’s  version  there  is  no  mention  of 
‘strong  lines’,  an  idea  current  in  the  poetry  and  critical  writing 
of  the  time;  nor  is  there  any  firm  account  of  the  Hermetic  tradi¬ 
tion  of  looking  at  the  world  in  its  integrity,  that  provides  by 
far  the  most  workable  means  of  linking  the  Metaphysicals  with 
Coleridge  and  Yeats.  Again,  in  the  chapter  on  criticism  since 
1912,  there  is  little  indication  that  interpretation  proceeds  by 
a  kind  of  dynamism  of  sic  et  non,  one  misses  that  sense  of  the 
dance  or  dialectic  in  which  new  insights  are  tested.  (An  in¬ 
teresting  example  is  the  rival  views  of  Mr.  Martz  and  Miss 
Tuve — in  a  recent  article  in  The  Journal  of  the  Warburg  Insti¬ 
tute — as  to  the  way  in  which  religious  techniques  specially 
affect  the  structure  of  particular  lyrics.  Miss  Tuve’s  article  is 
too  recent  for  Professor  Duncan’s  consideration.  A  further 
example  would  be  the  debate  over  Donne’s  use  of  false  syllo¬ 
gism.)  To  summarise  the  scholarship  and  criticism  of  the  past 
fifty  years  is  clearly  a  severe  job :  the  borders  between  the  two 
are  so  delicate,  and  even  when  the  two  disciplines  are  related, 
they  have  to  be  further  related  to  the  work  of  poets  in  this 
age  so  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  latest  tremor  of  the  critical 
pulse. 

Although  Professor  Duncan  submits  somewhat  too  easily  to 
fashionable  views  of  the  metaphysical  revival  in  the  present 
century,  he  is  well  aware  in  other  contexts  of  the  crossed  lines 
of  metaphysical  and  symbolist  poetry.  Specially  trenchant  arc 
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his  distinctions  between  Tractarian  and  Catholic  Revival  and 
Swedenborgian  (and  so  pre-Symbolist)  ‘correspondences’  with 
their  deceptive  aihnities,  and  both  these  are  further  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  seventeenth  century  union  through  ‘wit’  of 
greater  and  little  world. 

Newman  rejoiced  in  the  ‘idea  of  an  analogy  between  the 
separate  works  of  God  .  .  .  but  the  (Catholic)  system  of 
correspondences  was  more  exclusively  theistical  than  the 
generally  accepted  Renaissance  system. 

Here,  Professor  Duncan  is  cither  ambiguous  or  naive.  Was  the 
system  acceptable  by  the  Renaissance,  or  is  it  acceptable  about 
the  Renaissance  by  us?  Surely,  the  word  ‘system’  misrepresents 
the  jagged  and  sceptical  probings  of  the  period.  Again,  it 
would  have  been  informative  had  Professor  Duncan  illustrated 
how  Newman’s  mere  ‘idea  of  an  analogy’  actually  works  it¬ 
self  out  in  poets  of  the  Tractarian  circle.  The  evidence  would 
have  been  more  resonant  had  he  cited,  say,  Isaac  Williams,  who 
was  associated  with  Keble  in  the  revival  of  liturgical  verse. 

'  Williams’  volume.  The  Cathedral  methodises  Herbert’s  moral 
i  lesson  of  Church  Porch  and  Church  Floor.  Architecture  ‘cor- 
1  responds’  to  the  supernatural  life  and  earthly  ritual  of  the 
[  Church.  The  Church  Building  becomes  an  image  of  the 
I  Heavenly  City,  the  Church  Triumphant :  pillars  or  the  nave 
represents  Prophets,  illuminated  windows,  the  Fathers  (the 
whole  almost  certainly  in  First  Pointed  which  the  Ecclesiologi- 
cal  Society  thought  was  the  lingua  franca  of  Paradise).  In 
Williams’  own  words,  the  volume  represents  ‘examples  and 
shadows  of  heavenly  things  .  .  .  significative  emblems’.  But  the 
‘correspondences’  are  mechanical  and  external.  This  hollowness 
is  clearer  in  The  Baptistery,  another  of  Williams’  popular 
manuals  of  piety,  where  he  harks  back  to  the  formula  of  the 
I  Emblem  Book:  thirty  engraved  ‘images’  floridly  confused, 
;  text,  point  by  point  commentary,  and  accompanying  poem 
vaguely  related  to  its  ‘image’.  The  vogue  for  Infancy  Gospels 
in  Tractarian  circles  leads  to  similar  archaisings  in  James  Col- 
j  linson’s  Child  Jesus  (published  in  The  Germ).  The  whimsi- 
I  calities  of  miracle  multiplied  beyond  necessity,  or  a  wild  and 
naive  typology,  are  the  links  substituted  for  ‘wit’.  (J.  H.  Neale’s 
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and  Webb’s  translation  of  Durandus’s  Symbolism  of  Churches 
and  Church  Ornament  is  one  more  example  of  the  same  trend.) 

Generally  in  this  sector,  Professor  E)uncan  seems  to  have 
missed  some  opportunities  for  supplementing  Mrs.  Tillotson’s 
valuable  analysis  of  the  reception  of  the  Metaphysicals  between 
1830  and  1870.  By  focussing  grimly  on  Browning’s  cult  of 
Donne  where  that  response  is  most  vividly  present,  we  may  be 
led  to  assume  that  it  is  present  there  only.  As  late  as  the  1890s, 
to  be  sure,  Donne  tended  to  be  thought  of  primarily  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Browning.  In  a  versified  volume  of  ‘appreciations’, 

G.  F.  Reynolds  Anderson’s  White  Boo\  of  the  Muses  (1895), 
Donne  is  described  as  ‘an  old-time  Browning  in  embrybn’. 
But  poets  contemporary  with  Browning  were  also  haunted  by 
Donne.  In  the  middle  1830s,  Laman  Blanchard  wrote  a  sonnet, 
soft  at  centre,  queerly  Freudian,  where  the  military  cadences 
of  the  7th  Holy  Sonnet  can  be  painfully  distinguished :  j 

Wake  from  your  misty  nests — instinctive  wake,  ! 

Ye  fine  and  numberless  and  sleeping  things!  I 

The  infant  saviour  of  all  blossomings  | 

From  Heaven’s  blue  womb  hath  passed,  etc.  I 

Here,  it  is  worth  noting,  there  is  a  total  lack  of  ‘immanence’ 
and  the  ‘correspondence’  is  sentimentalised. 

A  question  Professor  Duncan  might  perhaps  have  attempted  i 
is:  How  far  in  this  period  did  appreciation  of  Donne  really  f 
go?  John  Alfred  Langford,  for  example,  in  The  Wording  - 
Mans  Friend  (Supplement,  December  1850),  a  chairmaker  . 
from  Birmingham,  is  enthusiastic  and  discriminating.  Lang-  • 
ford  admires  Donne’s  rigorous  pursuit  of  ‘the  blue-eyed  maid,  I 
Chimera’,  intellectualism,  and  commends  the  Satires  for  I 
reasons  that  recall  Donne’s  contemporaries: 

Much  wit,  a  vast  erudition,  some  fancy  and  elegance,  to¬ 
gether  with  strong  poetry.  These  combined  must  surely 
make  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  power.  His  satires  are  strong,  | 
vigorous  and  masculine.  Compared  with  Pope  his  verses 
would  certainly  want  smoothness,  but  Pope  himself  would  r 
have  been  a  much  greater  poet,  had  he  possessed  some  of  | 
(their)  wholesome  roughness  and  known  that  amidst  a  pro-  I 
portion  of  sweets  that  a  bitter  is  often  welcome  and  good.  i 
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1  A  Nocturnal,  the  first  stanza  of  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford : 
on  New-years  day  and  the  whole  of  the  Valediction  forbidding 
mourning  are  fervently  quoted. 

It  was  in  the  1890s  that  self-conscious  attempts  to  exploit 
metaphysically  poetiy  really  began.  Professor  Duncan’s  em¬ 
phasis  remains  firmly  on  Donne,  but  this  can  mislead,  for 
though  Donne  was  much  admired  (there  is,  T  remember  Miss 
Helen  Gardner  saying,  a  reference  in  Gide’s  Journals  to  a  John 
Donne  Society  in  Chelsea  in  the  ’90s),  Marvell  and  Crashaw 
were  admired  equally.  The  admiration  for  Crashaw  is  plain 
enough  in  poets  of  the  Latin  Catholic  revival;  but  about  Mar¬ 
vell,  whose  reputation  has  such  a  fascinating  history,  Professor 
Duncan  is  not  really  illuminating.  He  quotes  several  poems 
where  Arthur  Symons  tries,  unsuccessfully  on  the  whole,  to 
mimic  Donne’s  frankness,  wit  and  conversational  ease;  but 
Symons  imitates  Crashaw’s  florid  rhythms  and  imagery  as  often: 
e.g.  the  poems  of  Carmen  Deo  Nostro,  in  The  Ecstasy,  and  the 
Teresan  poems  in  The  Sanctuary  at  Saronno.  What  is  perhaps 
more  culpable  is  the  failure  to  mention  Symons’  inverted  sacra- 
'  mentalism  (diffused  among  poets  of  the  ’90s) — the  critical  and 

[scholarly  contexts  are  some  brilliant  pages  on  Crashaw  in 
Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity  and  Professor  Wind’s  chapter  on 
Amor  as  God  of  Death  in  Pagan  Mysteries  of  the  Renaissance. 
Symons  represents  here  less  a  pale  inversion  of  Donne’s  ‘blas- 
■  phemies’  than  the  ambiguous  liquefactions  of  Crashaw’s  and 
Bernini’s  Teresa  (as  the  Frenchman  said :  ‘If  that’s  Sacred  Love, 
I  know  all  about  it  too’).  Symons  deliberately  perverts  Crashaw’s 
smiling  tension  between  material  and  spiritual : 

Woman,  when  in  the  sacrament  I  take 
The  bread  your  body  and  the  wine  your  kiss. 

In  his  chapter  on  Yeats,  Professor  Duncan  seems  to  glide  over 
his  earlier  distinctions  between  the  various  types  of  corre¬ 
spondences’;  between  the  symbolist  ‘body  that  thinks’  and  the 
metaphysical  concetto.  A  quotation  will,  I  h(^,  make  the  point 
(italics,  mine): 

I  Donne  subtly  attributes  divinity  also  to  a  more  profane 

I  mistress  because  she  knew  his  thoughts  ‘beyond  an  angel’s 
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art’,  and  thought  again  of  the  whole  world  begging  from 
above  a  ‘patterne’  of  his  and  his  mistress’  love.  Yeats  deals 
with  a  similar  conception  in  a  number  of  poems.  In  Quarrel 
in  Old  Age  he  apparently  thought  of  Maud  Gonne  as  a  l(ind 
of  Platonic  idea : 

Old  sages  were  not  deceived: 

Somewhere  beyond  the  curtain 
Of  distorting  days 
Lives  on  that  lonely  thing 
That  shone  before  these  eyes 
Targeted,  trod  like  spring. 

The  method  is  to  stockpile  a  cumulative  set  of  ‘similar  concep¬ 
tions’  as  between  Donne  and  Yeats,  then  triumphantly  claim 
Yeats  as  something  of  a  Metaphysical.  The  poems  written  after 
Yeats’s  encounter  with  Grierson’s  edition  may  seem  strictly  ap¬ 
posite;  but  the  game  can  be  played  backwards.  The  sages  are 
more  likely  to  have  been  Madame  Blavatsky,  Maegregor 
Mathers  and  the  Mahatmas,  as  powerful,  but  less  respectable 
influences  than  Plato  or  Donne.  In  an  earlier  poem,  Rose  of  all 
the  World,  Yeats’  climax  comes  with  the  same  notion  of  the 
divinity  that  does  more  than  hedge  Miss  Gonne:  this  time, 
though  he  had  read  Donne  in  the  ’90s,  in  a  halo  of  Golden 
Dawn  arcana: 

We  and  the  labouring  world  are  passing  by : 

Amid  men’s  souls  that  waver  and  give  place 
Like  the  pale  waters  in  their  wintry  race, 

Under  the  passing  stars,  foam  of  the  sky. 

Lives  on  this  lonely  face. 

The  mere  compilation  of  shadowy  analogies  is  hardly  enough. 
If  we  are  to  pursue  such  analogies  it  must  not  be  in  terms  of 
‘content’  but  in  terms  of  tone  and  syntax.  This  particular  chap¬ 
ter  merely  tends  to  perpetuate  that  sinister  disjunction  between 
earlier  and  later  Yeats,  rather  as  though  the  poet  had  changed 
sex  about  the  year  1910. 

The  fortunes  of  ‘wit’,  of  vertical  ‘correspondences’,  of  per¬ 
sonal  versions  of  a  ‘fall’,  represent  in  their  broadest  sense  man’s 
continued  attempt  to  overcome  his  sense  of  isolation,  of  the 
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i  meaninglessness  of  the  pattern.  In  the  20th  century,  such  at¬ 
tempts  to  ‘connect’  become  random  and  constricted.  A  study 
of  puns  might  be  instructive  here.  They  could  be  shown  as  less 
and  less  affirmative,  less  capable  of  expressing  faith  in  any 
identity  of  spiritual  and  physical,  of  the  mind  and  its  data: 
the  robust  puns  of  Meredith  are  succeeded  by  the  shadowy  puns 
of  Aesthetes,  the  monstrous  anarchic  puns  of  Joyce,  the  defen¬ 
sive  and  ironic  puns  of  Empson.  A  fine  example  occurs  in  Eliot : 

We  shall 

Die  of  the  absolute  parental  care 

That  will  not  leave  us,  but  prevents  us  everywhere. 

The  paradox  lies  in  spiritual  purification  grasped  as  physical 
I  fever,  which  issues  in  spiritual  health  through  physical  death, 
j  The  word  ‘prevents’  brilliantly  combines  a  root-sense  of  Pre- 
venient  Grace  and  the  vulgar  sense  of  mere  physical  constriction, 
$0  perfectly  accomplishing  the  paradox  of  the  apparent  identity 
of  Providence  with  a  fussy  Dad-Figure :  ‘Johnny,  what  are  you 
doing?  Stop  it!’.  In  his  essay  on  Style,  Pater  recommends  such 
an  employment  of  words  in  their  root-sense  as  a  kind  of  de- 
S  fensive  ironising :  snobbish  punning  that  shyly  invites  the  reader 
to  recognise  some  ideal  order  of  language,  above  the  tribe,  and 
of  feeling  also,  with  a  sense  of  impatience  at  their  limits.  In 
some  decadents,  obsessed  with  their  myth  of  a  fall,  their  isola- 
'  tion  in  a  dying  civilisation,  we  find  puns  of  this  type,  admitting 
.  a  few  readers  to  a  privileged  and  hunted  intimacy.  The  aban- 
;  donment  of  vertical  ‘correspondences’  was  followed  by  the 
I  equally  ambitious,  though  limited  attempt  of  historians  like 
■  Spongier  or  Flinders  Petrie  to  discover  lateral  ‘correspondences’, 
rhythms  in  history;  and  in  the  last  few  years  the  search  in  this 
country  has  taken  the  form  of  allegory,  with  the  example  of 

!  Kafka  in  mind.  Allegory  is  a  more  limited  mode  than  sym¬ 
bolism  and  as  Mr.  Golding’s  first  three  novels  show  can  only 
^  deal  satisfactorily  with  man  in  his  isolation.  Mr.  Golding’s 
■  last  novel  attempts  to  restore  vertical  ‘correspondences’,  to  give 
[  another  version  of  the  Fall,  in  highly  personal  terms,  but  in 
a  social  context.  Significantly,  it  seems  less  successful.  It  is  in 
prose,  rather  than  in  verse,  it  seems,  that  the  metaphysical 
style’  may  have  its  future.  What  I  am  suggesting  is,  that  Pro- 
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fcssor  Duncan’s  book  is  really  three  books :  one  is  a  study  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Metaphysicals  up  to  1912,  and  this  he  has 
accomplished;  another  is  an  examination  of  the  fruitful  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  School  between  1912  and  the  Second  World 
War,  and  another  still  is  a  study  of  the  fortunes  of  various 
accounts  of  Fall,  Redemption  or  Integration,  current  over  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Profesors  Duncan  has  added 
generously  to  our  knowledge,  but  the  final  unsatisfactoriness 
of  his  book  as  a  whole  stems  not  merely  from  its  magnificent 
ambition,  or  from  its  sacrifice  of  distance  to  topicality.  What  is 
disastrously  absent  in  this  account  is  any  sense  of  the  ethos  of 
the  Metaphysicals :  the  poems  as  historical  documents,  ‘private 
papers’  passing  from  hand  to  hand  among  a  circle  of  friends; 
documents  of  intimacy,  leisure  and  the  private  joke.  This  hardly 
suits  the  prescriptions  of  our  age,  though  Mr.  Eliot,  Royalist 
and  Anglo-Catholic,  may  labour  to  rebuild  Litde  Gidding  on 
our  sour  earth.  But  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  Little  Gidding  are  not 
exportable  from  their  century:  we  have  known  too  many 
broken  kings. 

Tan  Fletcher 

University  of  Reading 


A  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  CLASSIC 

Ancrene  Wisse,  Parts  six  and  seven.  Edited  by  Geoffrey 
Shepherd.  Nelson,  1959,  12s.  6d. 

THE  INTENTION  of  the  new  Nelson  series  of  Medieval 
texts,  according  to  the  information  on  the  cover,  is  to  re-edit 
texts  with  copious  introduction  and  notes  and  with  a  particular 
emphasis  upon  their  background ;  by  an  obvious  inference  from 
the  format  and  price  of  the  series  it  is  also  clear  that  the  in-  I 
tention  is  to  provide  undergraduates  with  working  editions  of  I 
their  set  texts.  There  is  probably  no  Middle  English  text  which 
more  urgently  required  this  kind  of  treatment  than  the  Ancrene 
Riwle,  and  Mr.  Shepherd’s  edition  most  admirably  fills  the 
need. 
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Although  it  has  gradually  been  recognised  that  the  Anerrne 
Riwle  is  a  criss-cross  of  allusion  to  earlier  Latin  theological  and 
devotional  writing,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Salu’s  trans¬ 
lation,  in  which  some  of  the  quotations  at  least  have  been 
identified  in  the  footnotes,  there  has  never  been  any  detailed 
annotation  of  the  text,  nor  is  this  a  matter  with  which  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  seems  to  be  concerned.  Mr. 
Shepherd’s  very  learned  and  lucid  commentary  is  therefore  a 
most  valuable  piece  of  scholarship,  and  will  in  fact  transform 
Ancrene  Riwle  studies  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  achievement  of  the  work,  until  it  is 
known  where  and  how  it  is  derivative,  and  where  original.  The 
notes  are  so  comprehensive  that  it  may  seem  churlish  to  suggest 
any  point  at  which  they  might  have  Ixen  ampler,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  there  are  two  important  topics  where  students  at  least  would 
have  found  a  fuller  note  illuminating :  they  are  two  of  the  four 
kinds  of  love  defined  by  the  author,  that  between  friends  and 
that  between  body  and  soul. 

The  classical  idea  of  friendship  as  a  binding  relationship  is 
so  unfamiliar  nowadays  that  it  perhaps  requires  some  comment 
in  itself,  and  it  also  needs  to  he  stressed  that  the  Middle  Ages 
had  inherited  this  idea  from  Cicero’s  de  amicitia  and  from 
French  literary  tradition,  and  that  from  these  it  became  a  part 
of  Medieval  spirituality  and  literary  convention.  The  willing¬ 
ness  of  a  man  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  friend  is  stressed  by 
^Ired  in  his  Christian  adaptation  of  the  de  amicitia^  the  de 
spirituali  amicita:  ‘Amongst  Christians  I  could  quote,  not 

i  simply  three  or  four,  but  a  thousand  pairs  of  friends,  ready  to 
die  for  one  another,  as  is  told,  as  of  a  great  marvel,  concerning 
Pylades  and  Orestes’.  iElred’s  work  is  an  important  source  of 
the  Medieval  theory  of  friendship,  but  the  idea  appears  over  and 
I  over  again.  The  romance  of  Amis  and  Amiloun  in  which  Amis 
I  is  willing  to  kill  his  children  in  order  to  save  his  friend  is  a 
I  clear  example  of  its  literary  treatment,  and  there  is  interesting 
proof  of  the  congruity  between  friendship  and  romantic  love 
in  an  exemplum  in  the  famous  Summa  Praedicantium  (s.v. 

I  Passio)  of  John  Bromyard,  where  the  story,  so  well  related  in 
the  Ancrene  Riwle,  of  the  knight  who  dies  to  save  his  lady 
from  her  enemies,  is  told  instead  of  two  friends.  In  religious 
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writing  it  was  a  commonplace  to  apply  the  text  ‘Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this  .  .  to  the  Crucifixion.  The  tradition 
of  classical  friendship  extends  in  England  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  allusion  I 
in  the  Ancrene  Riwle  stands  firmly  in  this  tradition.  : 

The  reference  to  the  body  and  soul  image  as  an  allusion  to  i 
current  philosophical  discussion  equally  needs  amplification. 
The  relationship  between  body  and  soul  was  admittedly  often 
discussed  by  philosophers,  since  it  was  an  issue  in  the  debate 
over  the  plurality  of  forms,  but  it  is  its  common  literary  and 
homiletic  treatment  which  is  relevant  here.  The  most  interesting 
evidence  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  body  and  soul  image  docs 
not  properly  fit  in  to  the  series  of  comparisons  in  the  Ancrene 
Riwle,  for,  whereas  the  first  three  are  expounded  as  images  of 
Christ  and  the  individual,  the  fourth  is  not  interpreted  allegori¬ 
cally,  but  only  used  as  an  instance  of  how  much  suffering 
Christ  was  willing  to  endure  for  man.  The  reason  for  this  con¬ 
spicuous  shunning  of  allegory  is  surely  the  long  tradition  d  \ 
body  and  soul  literature  in  which  the  soul’s  passionate  love  for 
the  body  was  emphasised  as  wrong,  and  in  particular  the 
twelfth  century  extension  of  this  (found  for  instance  in  the  work 
of  St.  William  of  Thierry  and  in  the  de  contemptu  mundi  of 
Bernard  of  Cluny)  in  which,  the  soul,  betrayed  and  deprived 
of  heaven  by  its  loving  acceptance  of  the  incitements  of  the 
body,  was  likened  to  Adam  betrayed  by  Eve.  Though  in  non¬ 
literary  allegory  what  is  morally  objectionable  on  one  level  may 
on  another  represent  the  virtuous,  this  is  obviously  not  effective 
outside  the  formal  concordance  of  Old  Testament  exegesis,  and 
is  useless  in  a  passage  of  this  kind  in  the  Ancrene  Riwle,  where 
the  images  are  most  emphatically  designed  to  stir  an  emotional 
response. 

Mr.  Shepherd’s  introduction  to  the  edition  is  especially  to  be 
praised  for  its  very  lucid  account  of  the  twelfth  century  spiri¬ 
tuality  and  theories  of  asceticism  by  which  the  author  of  the 
Ancrene  Riwle  was  obviously  influenced :  it  is  very  valuable 
to  have  the  work  here  considered  in  regard  to  its  content  as  part 
of  the  tradition  of  Latin  devotional  writings,  and  not  chiefly  as 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  English  prose,  however  important 
the  latter  point  may  be.  There  are  again  two  points  in  it  which 
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perhaps  require  additional  comment  or  modification.  The  first 
of  these  is  Mr.  Shepherd’s  description  of  the  penitential  life  on 
page  xliv,  for  here  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  his  emphasis  on 
pain  here  is  not  exaggerated,  and  might  even  suggest  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  pre-occupation  with  pain  characteristic  of  me  fifteenth 
rather  than  the  early  thirteenth  century.  No  actual  crucifixes 
of  the  period  survive,  but  no  doubt  the  tone  of  that  possessed 
by  the  anchoresses  would  be  that,  for  instance,  of  a  mid¬ 
thirteenth  century  Crucifixion  in  a  Psalter  from  All  Souls 
(Margaret  Rickert,  Painting  in  Britain  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
page  102)  rather  than  of,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Holkham 
Bible  Picture  Boo\.  Visual  representations  in  this  period  still 
retain  a  serenity  which  derives  from  a  recollection  of  dogmatic 
truth,  and  which  controls  and  transforms  the  signs  of  physical 
pain;  and  similarly  in  literary  treatments  of  the  Passion  the 
mind  of  the  writer  is  ready  to  take  flight  from  actual  physical 
details  to  an  interpretation  which  sees  Christ’s  head  bowed  to 
kiss,  His  arms  outstretched  to  embrace,  or  to  see  the  wounds 
of  the  flagellation  as  the  holes  of  a  dovecote,  the  cells  of  a 
honeycomb  or  stars  in  the  sky  at  night.  It  is  also  scarcely  fair 
to  say  of  the  anchoresses  ‘often  they  were  to  whip  themselves 
thoroughly’,  for  in  the  main  part  of  the  Ancrene  Riwle  scourg¬ 
ing  is  mentioned  only  as  a  final  remedy  against  carnal  tempta¬ 
tion,  should  it  become  necessary:  in  the  last  section  which 
contains  practical  rules,  which  the  author  agrees  may  be  modi¬ 
fied,  scourging  is  to  accompany  confession  before  communion 
fifteen  times  a  year,  a  very  common  Medieval  practice  as  a 
sign  of  penitence,  and  one  which  could  be  compared  to  the 
kind  of  moderate  caning  practised  in  schools  until  quite  re¬ 
cently.  Certainly  the  association  of  this  remark  with  the  next 
sentences  about  the  Crucifixion  may  prove  misleading  by  its 
accidental  implication  that  the  scourging  is  not  of  the  peni¬ 
tential  kind,  which  had  had  a  long  respectable  history  in 
Hebrew  and  classical  practice,  but  the  more  dangerous  ascetic 
kind,  with  its  emphasis  upon  imitation  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  which  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  led  to  the  well-known 
hysterical  excesses  of  the  Flagellants.  The  crucial  question  is  to 
what  extent  was  the  life  of  the  anchoresses  described  in  the 
Ancrene  Riwle  more  severe  and  demanding  greater  mortification 
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than  that  of  nuns.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  except  for 
solitude — which  was  by  no  means  complete  and  no  doubt  less 
feared  than  it  is  nowadays — the  life  with  its  core  in  the  saying 
of  the  divine  office  was  very  similar,  and  perhaps  in  its  inti¬ 
macy  and  freedom  from  the  rigid  rules  of  a  community  in  many 
ways  less  harsh  and  exacting.  The  author  imagines  it  as  a  life 
of  innocence  and  serenity,  and  its  dangers  were  not  ‘alarming 
mental  and  physical  consequences’,  but  the  dissipation  of  quiet 
devotion  and  innocent  or  useful  occupation  in  worldly  reflection 
and  idle  gossip. 

Secondly  it  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  the  section 
on  love  in  the  Ancrene  Riwle  is  astonishing  by  one  omission. 
The  Ancrene  Riwle  stands  midway  between  the  early  instruc¬ 
tions  for  recluses,  which  were  only  designed  to  provide  a  rule 
of  life,  and  fourteenth  century  rules,  such  as  Richard  Rolle’s 
Form  of  Living  and  Walter  Hilton’s  Scale  of  Perfection,  which 
arc  largely  mystical  treatises.  It  is  therefore  curious  that  in  the 
Ancrene  Riwle  the  author  is  sufficiently  influenced  by  twelfth 
century  piety  to  devote  the  climax  of  his  work  to  a  chapter  on 
the  love  between  Christ  and  man,  but  provides  no  guidance 
for  the  issue  of  this  in  loving  meditation.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  in  that  the  author  had  a  model  for  the  transformation 
of  the  Bcrnardinc  doctrine  of  meditation  upon  Christ  in  His 
humanity  into  a  meditative  exercise  in  i^^lrcd’s  letter  to  his  sister, 
a  work  undoubtedly  known  to  him.  That  this  omission  was 
later  seen  to  be  the  defectiveness  of  the  chapter  is  shown  by  its 
disproportionate  amplifleations  in  the  Tretyse  of  Love. 

It  must  Anally  be  stressed  that  the  points  made  in  this  review 
arc  quite  insigniAcant  in  number,  for  innumerable  learned  and 
illuminating  points  arc  compressed  into  this  edition,  and  it  is 
one  which  nobodv  could  fail  to  learn  from  and  admire.  It 
would  be  very  useful  if  Mr.  Shepherd  produced  a  complete  text 
of  the  Ancrene  Riwle  edited  in  this  way. 

Rosemary  Woolf 

The  University,  Hull. 
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FOLK-SONG  RESTORED 

The  Idiom  of  the  People ^  edited  by  James  Reeves.  Heinemann, 
21/-. 

The  Everlasting  Circle,  edited  by  James  Reeves.  Heinemann, 

25/-- 

NO  CLEAR  line  defines  the  difference  between  traditional 
ballads,  street  ballads  and  folk-songs,  since  a  considerable  two- 
way  traffic  took  place  between  oral  and  broadside  forms. 
Traditional  oral  ballads  were  published  as  broadsides  (or,  where 
they  stayed  oral,  became  shortened  or  fragmented  and  turned 
folk-song);  street-ballads  written  in  the  towns  for  broadsides 
were  heard,  remembered,  misremembered  and  shortened,  to 
become  folk-songs;  and  on  the  other  hand  original  oral  folk¬ 
songs  were  taken  to  town,  dressed  up  and  sophisticated  (or 
maltreated  and  ruined)  and  sent  on  the  streets  for  sale.  Never¬ 
theless,  at  the  heart  three  recognisably  different  kinds  are  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  To  put  it  rather  crudely,  the  traditional  ballad 
tends  to  be  rural,  dramatic,  heroic  and  inclined  to  the  super¬ 
natural,  the  street  ballad  to  be  urban,  reportative,  debunking 
and  inclined  to  realism,  the  folk-song  to  be  rural,  simple, 
amoral  and  inclined  to  pagan  fertility  feelings. 

What  has  hitherto  passed  for  folk-song,  as  Mr.  Reeves  shows 
in  these  two  valuable  and  scholarly  collections,  has  been  genu¬ 
ine  music  fitted  with  faked  or  heavily-edited  lyrics  by  their  Vic¬ 
torian  collectors.  For  the  country  singers  themselves  the  words 
came  first  and  the  tunes  by  a  long  way  second.  The  (often 
clerical)  collectors,  however,  concentrated  on  the  music.  The 
Folk-Song  Society  was  largely  a  musicians’  society,  and  it  was 
refined  and  upper-class,  easily  shocked,  not  only  by  bad  gram¬ 
mar  and  coarse  language,  but  also  by  indelicate  themes : 

So  that  in  their  zeal  for  getting  good  tunes  known  and 
sung  editors  like  Baring-Gould  felt  no  compunction  in 
supplying  a  whole  set  of  words  entirely  composed  by 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  wild  flower  was  domesticated 
beyond  recognition;  the  folk  song  became  the  art  song 
(Idiom  of  the  People,  p.  9). 

p 


There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  charges.  The 
songs  were  taken  down  from  aged  people  in  the  most  unedu¬ 
cated  stratum  of  society,  so  that  it  is  likely  their  versions  were 
more  faulty  than  those  current  in  the  heyday  of  folk  song. 
Furthermore — contrary  to  popular  opinion — constant  folk¬ 
handling  improves  ballads  only  by  accident;  usually  they  de¬ 
generate  by  getting  shortened  and  garbled  in  oral  transmission, 
imperfect  rhymes  and  rhythms  appear  with  changes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  references  that  have  become  obscure  provoke  non¬ 
sense  (Mr.  Reeves’  example  of  lo !  becoming  I-ho  and  finally, 
Ohio  makes  a  compact  paradigm  of  the  process).  Again,  a  hun¬ 
dred  homespun  stanzas  simply  carrying  the  story  along  will  be 
found  for  every  single  evocative  one  like  this  (given  in  the 
three  versions  recorded  by  Mr.  Reeves  as  a  matter  of  critical  in¬ 
terest;  to  me  they  all  seem  effective  and  moving  despite  great 
differences  of  expression) : 

There’s  not  a  swish  goes  round  my  waist 

Nor  a  comb  goes  in  my  hair 

Neither  fire  light  nor  candle  light 

Can  ease  my  heart’s  despair 

Nor  neither  will  I  married  be 

Until  the  day  I  die 

Since  the  low  low  lands  of  Holland 

Have  parted  my  love  and  I  {IP,  p.  152). 

Nor  shall  a  shoe  go  on  my  foot  nor  comb  go  through  my 
hair, 

Nor  fire  bright  nor  candle-light  shall  shine  my  beauty  fair, 
Neither  will  I  married  be  until  the  day  I  die 
For  the  raging  seas  and  the  stormy  winds  have  parted  my 
love  and  I. 

Now  no  scarf  then  shall  go  round  my  neck,  no  nor  comb 
go  through  my  hair. 

Nor  firelight,  no  nor  candlelight  shall  ever  in  my  room 
appear. 

Nor  never  will  I  get  married,  no,  until  the  day  I  die 
For  I  never  had  but  one  true  love,  he  was  killed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  (EC,  pp.  i8o/i.) 
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The  more  usual  merit  of  folk-song  verse  is  to  be  found  not  in 
evocation  but  in  vivid,  homely  illustration — such  as  this  image 
of  being  in  trouble : 

O  the  prickty  bush, 

It  pricks  my  heart  so  sore. 

If  I  once  get  out  of  the  prickty  bush 
I’ll  never  get  in  any  more  (EC,  p.  185). 

Sometimes  the  imagery  is  vivid  only  to  those  who  know  what 
Mr.  Reeves  calls  the  lingua  franca  (elucidated  in  The  Everlast¬ 
ing  Circle).  If  it  is  fairly  obvious  to  an  alert  reader  that  ‘sparrow’ 
and  ‘glass’  (EC,  p.  127).  and  ‘thyme’  have  precise  sexual  refer¬ 
ence,  it  is  not  so  blatantly  obvious  as  in  most  street-ballad 
imagery.  In  this  respect,  folk  songs  do  seem  to  have,  not  a 
natural  coarseness,  as  editors  felt,  but  a  natural  delicacy  (and  of 
course  a  direct  relationship  with  a  more  generalised  fertility 
feeling) : 

My  sparrow’s  flown  away 
And  will  no  more  come  to  me. 

I’ve  broke  a  glass  today. 

The  price  it  will  undo  me. 

Gossip  Joan. 

For  it’s  once  I  had  old  thyme  enough 

To  flourish  both  by  night  and  by  day 

Till  it  chanced  there  came  along  a  false  young  man 

And  he  stole  all  my  old  thyme  away. 

Now  my  old  thyme  it  is  all  gone 
And  I  cannot  get  any  new. 

There’s  the  very  very  place  where  my  thyme  it  stood 
And  it’s  all  overrun  with  rue. 

This  matter  of  the  lingue  franca  opens  up  all  sorts  of  fascin¬ 
ating  problems  for  critics.  (How  far,  if  at  all,  was  Marvell 
relying  on  his  readers’  knowledge  of  it  when  he  wrote  of  dew, 
mowers  and  the  grasses’  fall?)  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  some  of  the  ‘delicacy’  referred  to  is  not  a  result  of 
editing  by  the  country  folk  confronted  by  such  investigators  or 
by  the  investigators  themselves  even  in  their  unpublished 
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originals.  The  Idiom  of  the  People  relics  mainly  on  Cecil 
Sharp’s  MSS,  The  Everlasting  Circle  mainly  on  Baring-Gould’s. 
Neither  scrupled  to  alter,  expurgate  or  completely  rewrite  as 
he  thought  fit,  for  publication  (their  false  versions  then  being 
taken  up  by  The  ^ard  of  Education,  presumably  in  all  in¬ 
nocence,  and  entered  in  the  schools’  curriculum  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  national  spirit).  But  Baring-Gould  is  shown  to  have 
been  unreliable  even  in  his  MSS.  He  wrote  that  he  had  de¬ 
posited  a  copy  of  those  songs  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  ‘exactly’  in  the  Municipal  Free  Library  of  Plymouth, 
‘exactly  as  taken  down’ .  Mr.  Reeves  finds,  however,  that  all 
these  MSS  arc  fair  copies  and  some  are  evidently  incomplete  (as 
evidenced  by  such  notes  as  ‘Rest  coarse’,  ‘indecent’,  ‘omitted  as 
gross’).  Can  we  then  accept  the  accuracy  of  those  that  seem  to 
be  complete A  footnote  to  Rosemary  Lane  says  ‘MS  gives  title 
Home  Dearest  Home’.  This  suggests  that  it  is  basically  the  same 
song  as  the  sea-shanty  Home,  Boys,  Home,  which  is  certainly 
tougher : 

She  kissed  him,  she  cuddled  him,  she  bid  him  draw  near. 
She  wished  that  long  night  had  been  seven  long  year. 

becomes 

She  had  no  lovin’  husband,  for  to  save  her  from  his  spell, 
She  had  no  kind  young  sister,  did  our  sorry  little  Nell, 
and  very  soon  she’d  dropper  her  drawers  and  let  him  sheet 
it  home, 

And  he  rammed  it  up  until  she  felt  it  tickle  her  backbone. 
Similarly, 

But  if  it  be  a  girl  you  shall  dangle  it  on  your  knee 
But  if  it  be  a  boy  you  shall  put  him  to  the  sea. 

With  his  long  quarter  shoes  and  his  jacket  so  blue 
He  shall  walk  the  quarterdeck  as  his  daddy  used  to  do. 

becomes 

Now  if  it  be  a  daughter  ye  must  bounce  her  on  ycr  knee. 
And  if  it  be  a  son,  pack  the  bastard  off  to  sea. 

And  in  his  little  tarpaulin-hat  and  his  jacket  o’  navy  blue. 
Let  him  climb  the  riggin’  like  his  old  man  climbed  up  you. 

and  so  on  throughout. 
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If  Mr.  Legman’s  collection  of  such  oral  ballads  ever  gets 
published  in  England  (it  will  be  available  in  Paris),  we  may  get 
priorities  sorted  out.  But  at  present  the  obvious  supposition 
must  be,  not  that  countrymen  are  more  delicate  than  sailors, 
but  that  two  versions  (each  with  variants)  were  in  circulation, 
Baring-Gould  having  taken  the  milder  one  (and  not  dared  to 
publish  it  at  that). 

Mr.  Reeves  has  endeavoured  to  give  as  true  a  text  as  possible 
with  the  material  at  his  disposal.  In  these  two  volumes  we  have 
for  the  first  time  authentic  versions  of  the  oldest  and  most  per¬ 
sistent  part  of  our  literary  heritage  (about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  poems  in  all,  together  with  informative  notes,  textual 
comparisons  and  a  good  deal  of  background  information).  It  is 
as  easy  to  overrate  such  material  today  as  it  used  to  be  easy  to 
underrate  it;  there  is  nothing  sophisticated  or  subtle  about  it. 
But  at  its  best  it  docs  express  the  voice  of  true  feeling:  ‘The 
sense  of  tragedy  never  degenerates  into  morbidity,  the  sense  of 
delight  remains  rooted  in  sensuality  and  never  becomes  senti¬ 
mental’  (7P,  p.29).  However  sceptical  one  may  be  about  the 
good  old  days — particularly  among  the  horrors  of  the  country¬ 
side — it  is  difficult  after  reading  this  material  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  old  man  quoted  as  saying : 

. . .  now  the  farmers’  da’ters  all  learn  the  pianny,  and  zing 
nort  but  twittery  sort  of  pieces  that  have  nother  music  nor 
sense  in  them;  and  they  don’t  care  to  hear  us,  and  any 
decent  sort  of  music.  And  there  be  no  more  shearing  and 
haysel  and  harvest  feasts.  All  them  things  be  given  up. 
’Tain’t  the  same  world  as  used  to  be — ’tain’t  so  cheerful . . . 
Why  for  nigh  on  forty  years  us  old  zinging-fcllows  have 
been  drove  to  the  public-houses  to  zing,  and  to  a  different 
quality  of  hearers  too.  ...  I  reckon  folks  now  have  got 
different  cars  from  what  they  used  to  have,  and  different 
hearts  too.  More’s  the  pity  (EC,  p.  292). 

Something  has  gone — and  it  hasn’t  gone  into  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

Allan  Rodwat 

University  of  Nottingham 
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THE  COMEDY  OF  MELODRAMA 

The  Comic  Sense  of  Henry  James:  A  Study  of  the  Early  Novels, 
by  Richard  Poirier,  London,  i960.  Chatto  &  Windus,  30s. 

THE  POINT  of  critical  departure  in  this  interesting  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  five  and  a  half  years  of  James’s  life  between 
Roderic\  Hudson  and  T he  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is  the  Preface  to 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton : 

Thus  we  get  perhaps  a  vivid  enough  little  example,  in  the 
concrete,  of  the  general  truth,  for  the  spectator  of  life,  that 
the  fixed  constituents  of  any  reproducible  action  arc  the 
fools  who  minister,  at  the  particular  crisis,  to  the  intensity 
of  the  free  spirit  engaged  with  them.  The  fools  arc  in¬ 
teresting  by  contrast,  by  the  salience  they  acquire,  and  by 
a  hundred  other  of  their  advantages;  and  the  free  spirit, 
always  tormented,  and  by  no  means  triumphant,  is  heroic, 
ironic,  pathetic  or  whatever,  and,  as  exemplified  in  the 
record  of  Flcda  Vetch,  for  instance,  ‘successful’,  only 
through  having  remained  free. 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Poirier  secs  James  making  explicit  the  two 
opposing  kinds  of  sensibility  between  which  his  comedy  gener¬ 
ally  hovers.  There  are  the  free,  frank,  and  even  visionary  char¬ 
acters — Flcda  Vetch,  Isabel  Archer,  and  Christopher  Newman 
— and  the  ‘fixed’,  those  who  are  egotistical  and  self-interested. 
The  latter  are  often  types,  or  grotesques,  whom  Poirier  describes 
as  melodramatic.  James’s  own  sympathies  usually  move  be¬ 
tween  centre  and  somewhere  left  of  centre  in  favour  of  the  ‘free 
spirits’. 

Although  Mr.  Poirier  is  at  pains  to  qualify  this  in  order  to 
prevent  rigid  theorising,  he  refers  elsewhere  to  the  opposition 
between  free  and  fixed  as  the  ‘ideological  basis  of  the  comedy’ 
(p.  145).  Unfortunately  this  ‘ideology’  causes  a  little  trouble 
just  when  it  is  necessary  to  get  it  off  to  a  good  start.  We  are  told 
that  all  the  characters  of  Roderick^  Hudson  express  themselves 
melodramatically  except  Cecilia,  Mary  Garland,  Christina 
Light,  and  Rowland  Mallet.  Is  Roderick  himself,  then,  on  the 
side  of  the  angels  or  the  fools?  It  is  true  that  Roderick  docs 
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caricature  himself  as  The  Temperamental  Young  Artist;  yet 
surely  he  is  also  a  free  spirit  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Striker  or 
Mrs.  Hudson,  both  of  whom  are  obviously  Jamesian  humours. 
Mr.  Poirier  is  aware  of  this,  and  mentions  that  at  the  beginning 
the  comedy  acts  for  Roderick  as  a  free  spirit,  and  that  later  it 
acts  against  him  as  a  melodramatic  sensibility.  The  confusion 
is  hardly  deep,  but  it  serves  to  prove  that  James’s  practice  will 
discomfit  even  a  tolerant  theory.  The  difficulty,  I  think,  is  that 
James — rather  unconvincingly  in  this  case — allows  Roderick  to 
exist  at  both  extremes. 

The  account  of  the  highly  melodramatic  The  American  is 
very  good,  and  its  particular  crudity  is  thoroughly  understood. 
Mr.  Poirier  seems  to  me  unmistakably  right  in  attributing  this 
relative  crudity  to  James’s  excessive  personal  involvement  on 
behalf  of  Newman;  and  he  brings  out  well  the  autobiographical 
clement  in  Newman’s  fortunes  (without,  however,  mentioning 
the  Preface,  in  which  James’s  involvement  is  almost  explicit). 
Dispensing  with  his  ironic  observer  and  entering  the  fray  him¬ 
self,  James  skewers  his  comic  fixed  characters  rather  more  clum¬ 
sily  than  usual.  They  tend  to  be  (for  him)  almost  farcical  when 
they  are  not  melodramatic.  They  arc  types,  or  public  identities, 
rather  than  true  characters  of  the  ‘felt  life’ — and  the  comedy  is 
quick  to  show  this  up. 

Of  all  these  essays,  that  on  The  Europeans — undoubtedly,  as 
Dr.  Leavis  has  insisted,  a  beautiful  minor  masterpiece — is  the 
most  satisfactory.  Its  assurance  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
this  wholly  comic  novel,  Mr.  Poirier  necessarily  has  the  least 
forcing  to  do.  At  any  rate,  the  comic  ‘ideology’  is  less  in 
evidence.  As  he  secs  it,  the  novel  represents  an  advance  on  both 
its  predecessors.  The  Europeans  is  more  coherent  and  more 
properly  dramatic  than  cither,  and  its  sophisticated  comedy, 
‘addressed  ...  to  readers  free  from  any  provinciality  about 
specifically  European  or  American  aspects  of  what  is  presented’, 
is  much  less  partisan  than  The  American's.  James  is  concerned 
first  and  foremost  with  the  fine  interplay,  the  intricate  reci¬ 
procity,  between  his  characters,  so  that  his  discriminations  on 
the  international  theme  are  wholly  dramatic.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Poirier  bares  the  novel’s  crucial  relationship  between  Eugenia 
and  Robert  Acton  so  well  that  even  Dr.  Lcavis’s  account  looks 
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elementary  by  comparison.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the 
latter  the  contenders,  Eugenia  and  the  New  Englanders, 
emerge  with  equal  points  when  measured  against  James’s  hypo¬ 
thetical,  ideal  civilisation.  Mr.  Poirier  by  relating  the  book  to 
James’s  own  life  convincingly  extracts  a  much  greater  subjec¬ 
tive  warmth,  and  the  expulsion  of  James’s  favourite,  the  civil¬ 
ized  Eugenia,  is  seen  as  cause  for  shame  to  the  New  England 
tribe. 

The  chapter  on  Confidence  and  Washington  Square  is  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome.  Confidence,  unworthy  or  much  attention  on 
its  own,  is  best  treated  in  company,  while  Washington  Square 
has  long  languished  under  misinterpretation.  Jacques  Barzum, 
in  an  article  in  the  Kenyon  Review  (Autumn,  1943),  treated 
the  latter  novel  as  outright  melodrama;  and  Leo  B.  Levy,  in 
his  book  on  James,  took  precisely  the  same  view  in  1957.  But 
the  grossness  of  their  readings  makes  one  wonder  if  they  were 
not  discussing  some  imagined  stage  version  by  James  of  the 
same  novel.  The  plays  generally  show  up  the  inherent  melo¬ 
drama  of  many  or  James’s  plots,  and  had  he  converted  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  for  the  stage  it  would  doubtless  have  been  as 
melodramatic  as  The  American  or  the  stage  version  of  Daisy 
Miller.  However,  the  world  of  discrimination  brought  to  this 
novel  quite  transmutes  James’s  conventional  plot  so  that,  far 
from  being  a  melodrama,  the  novel  is  an  ironic  tragedy  of  con¬ 
siderable  complexity. 

Mr.  Poirier  goes  a  long  way  to  rescue  Washington  Square.^ 
(He  does  not,  I  notice,  seem  to  be  aware  of  Mrs.  Leavis’s  brief 
correction  of  Barzun  in  Scrutiny,  December,  1947,  73'74‘) 
Penniman,  for  instance,  is  admirably  detected  at  her  keyhole. 
She  has  one  of  the  most  violent  melodramatic  imaginations  in 
all  James.  He,  however,  is  completely  aware  of  this,  and  shows 
it  by  making  her  grotesquely  comic.  In  this  way,  as  Mr.  Poirier 
points  out,  much  of  the  melodramatic  content  of  the  novel  is 
absorbed. 

Dr.  Sloper’s  relationship  with  Catherine  is  a  more  difficult 
matter,  and  here,  I  think,  Mr.  Poirier  is  unfair.  He  connects 
Dr.  Sloper  with  Robert  Acton  and  Gordon  Wright  (of  Con¬ 
fidence)  as  one  of  those  Jamesian  characters  who  experiment 
with  other  people’s  emotions.  Mr.  Poirier’s  main  argument 
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against  him  is  that  as  a  rational  physician  he  tends  to  judge 
people,  Catherine  and  Townsend  included,  merely  as  types: 
‘1  may  easily  be  mistaken’,  Sloper  tells  Townsend’s  sister,  ‘about 
your  brother  as  an  individual,  but  his  type  is  written  on  his 
whole  person.’  But  surely  Sloper  is  both  admitting  his  falli¬ 
bility  here  and  distinguishing  between  type  and  individual? 
And  is  there  anything  unscrupulous  in  his  not  bothering  much 
further  with  Townsend  once  he  has  carefully  ascertained  the 
latter’s  general  ‘category’?  He  is,  after  all,  perfectly  just.  One 
can  also  quote  James  in  favour  of  the  doctor  on  this  very  ques¬ 
tion  of  judgment :  ‘The  fortune  she  would  inherit  struck  him 
as  a  very  sufficient  provision  for  two  reasonable  persons,  and 
if  a  penniless  swain  who  could  give  a  good  account  of  himself 
should  enter  the  lists,  he  should  be  judged  quite  upon  his  per¬ 
sonal  merits.’  Elsewhere  Poirier  writes:  ‘When  he  [Sloper] 
talks  to  her  [Catherine]  in  this  way,  he  is  dealing  with  her 
once  again  as  a  ‘type’,  assuming  that  a  girl  in  her  situation 
would  wish  her  father  dead’  (p.  179).  Yes,  as  if  she  were  a  type. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  thinks  she  is  a  type : 
deeply  thwarted,  he  is  taking  advantage  of  her  by  sarcastically 
pretending  to  treat  her  as  a  type.  In  the  context  his  is  a  strategy 
of  misrepresentation.  Sometfmes  Mr.  Poirier  has  better  grounds 
for  his  case,  though  he  takes  it  much  too  far:  ‘So  far  as  he 
[Sloper]  is  concerned,  she  [Catherine]  can  only  have  a  kind 
of  public  function,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  her  audience  and 
everything  she  does  is  of  necessity  designed  not  for  her  needs 
but  for  his  expectations.  She  exists  for  his  pleasure  or  she  does 
not  exist  at  all’  (p.  174).  (Very  much  later,  incidentally,  we  arc 
told  that  Ralph  Touchett  dies  when  ‘Isabel  ceases  to  be  capable 
of  “entertaining”  him,’  p.  238.)  By  this  time  one  suspects  that 
Mr.  Poirier  is  himself  close  to  ‘typing’  the  doctor. 

Moreover,  he  speaks  of  the  ‘actual  melodramatic  horror  of 
the  scene  in  the  Alps’;  and  indeed  were  we  to  remember  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  for  this  scene  alone,  the  stereotyped  melo¬ 
dramatic  situation  of  tyranising  parent  and  victimised  girl 
might  easily  be  suggested.  This  is  because  James  has  dramatised 
the  intensely  rigid  states  of  feeling  we  associate  with  melo- 
*  drama.  At  the  same  time  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
[  Catherine  has  developed  by  now  an  unaggressivc  obstinacy  as 
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powerful  and  fixed  as  her  father’s  fury.  Given  this,  the  doctor’s 
praiseworthy  task  of  safeguarding  his  daughter  is  extraordin¬ 
arily  difficult,  and  we  must  sympathise  with  him  on  that 
account.  When,  therefore,  their  relationship  breaks  and  settles 
into  a  lack-lustre  estrangement,  Sloper  shares  fully  in  the 
tragedy.  It  is  true  that  ironies  towards  Catherine  diverge  from 
James’s  own,  and  that  he  abuses  his  relationship  with  his 
daughter,  but  he  is  much  more  a  tragic  figure  than  Mr.  Poirier 
makes  out. 

Most  of  the  themes  Mr.  Poirier  examines  reappear  in  The 
Portrait,  which  distinguishes  the  end  of  James’s  early  career. 
There  are  many  excellent  insights  in  his  essay  on  this  novel, 
but  I  think  it  fails  to  cohere  quite  as  much  as  the  others.  It  is 
easier,  one  imagines,  to  penetrate  or  exhaust  minor  masterpieces 
like  The  Europeans  and  Washington  Square  than  James’s  more 
ambitious  novels.  Perhaps  this  is  because  a  large  scale  book  calls 
for  more  standing  back,  which  Mr.  Poirier  is  usually  averse  to 
doing.  Or  perhaps  it  is  because  there  are  often,  one  senses, 
things  going  on  in  the  bigger  novels  of  which  James  himself, 
despite  elaborate  controls,  is  not  aware — equivocalities  which 
are  often  very  difficult  to  pin  down.  Even  so,  Mr.  Poirier’s 
account  of  Isabel  Archer’s  self-absorbed  confusions  is  convinc¬ 
ing.  He  is  very  good  at  drawing  out  the  theatrical  characters 
appearing  so  often  in  James — Christina  Light,  Eugenia,  Mrs. 
Penniman,  Miriam  Rooth,  the  Princess,  are  examples — char¬ 
acters  who,  as  actors,  arc  also  their  own  producers,  and  even 
at  times  their  own  audience.  The  important  distinction  to  be 
made  is  that  it  is  these  characters  who  arc  theatrical,  and  not 
James;  a  distinction  that  may  not  always  be  obvious  when  the 
characters  arc  given  a  lot  of  freedom.  Isabel,  while  not  exactly 
theatrical,  is  also  given  to  imagining  herself  in  various  roles,  | 
none  of  which  should  necessarily  be  taken  for  the  whole.  But  j 
as  Mr.  Poirier  points  out,  it  is  one  of  her  disabilities — indeed, 
‘the  ultimate  sadness  of  her  situation’ — that  she  cannot  always 
recognise  the  value  of  irony  or  humour.  In  particular,  she  docs 
not  understand  Ralph’s  role  in  her  world : 

Ralph  had  something  of  this  same  quality,  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  thinking  that  life  was  a  matter  of  connoisscurship; 
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but  in  Ralph  it  was  an  anomaly,  a  kind  of  humorous  ex¬ 
crescence,  whereas  in  Mr.  Osmond  it  was  the  key-note,  and 
everything  was  in  harmony  with  it. 

I  am  surprised,  then,  that  Mr.  Poirier  does  not  detect  Isabel 
imagining  herself,  as  her  marriage  breaks  down,  in  her  own 
melodrama.  In  Chapter  42,  for  instance — that  early  anticipation 
of  the  elaborate  Jamesian  oratio  obliqua  of  the  last  novels — 
there  are  several  images  like  the  following: 

Then  the  shadows  had  begun  to  gather;  it  was  as  if 
Osmond  deliberately,  almost  malignantly,  had  put  the 
lights  out  one  by  one.  The  dusk  at  first  was  vague  and 
thin,  and  she  could  still  see  her  way  in  it.  But  it  steadily 
deepened,  and  if  now  and  again  it  occasionally  lifted,  there 
were  certain  corners  of  her  prospect  that  were  impene¬ 
trably  black. 

Osmond  is  nasty  and  cold  and,  as  Ralph  says,  ‘small’,  but  he 
is  never  a  monster  of  malignity.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  one  admits 
Osmond  as  human  at  all,  he  is  involved  in  a  genuine  relation¬ 
ship  with  Isabel.  He  himself  is  to  some  extent  a  victim  of  their 
relationship,  for  Isabel,  lacking  Ralph’s  (or  James’s)  sense  of 
irony,  imagines  him  as  the  monster  in  the  melodrama  she 
creates.  This,  I  think,  explains  her  behaviour  in  the  second  part 
of  the  novel.  Like  Roderick  Hudson,  she  is  both  melodramatic 
and  a  free  spirit,  and  like  Mrs.  Penniman  she  absorbs  much 
of  the  plot’s  melodramatic  content  in  the  quality  of  her 
imagination. 

Mr.  Poirier  is  often  incongruously  solemn  about  the  comedy 
he  finds,  and  his  book  turns  a  bit  stodgy  then.  However,  his 
penetration  of  these  novels  is  thorough  and  earned:  he  has 
gone  in,  one  feels,  and  only  then  returned  with  the  judgments. 

Manfred  Mackenzie 

St.  Catherine’s  Society, 
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DUOLOGUE  OF  TWO  O’CLOCK 

The  Necessary  Angela  by  Wallace  Stevens.  Faber  &  Faber, 
i960;  21/-. 


A.  We  are  agreed  then  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  read  Stevens’ 
prose  as  providing  a  required  exercise  in  mental  gymnastics,  or 
as  a  contribution  to  after-dinner  complacencies. 

B.  Yes,  that  effect  of  a  man  scratching  for  an  elusive  flea  is 
characteristic  of  Stevens  as  a  poet  and  owes  nothing  to  the 
tastes  of  his  audience.  I  doubt  if  Stevens  was  even  aware  of 
those  tastes.  But  I  would  say  that  the  effect  I  have  mentioned 
is  more  irritating  in  the  prose  than  in  the  poetry. 

A.  You  don’t  think  that  the  prose  is  itself  a  kind  of  poetry? 

B.  Only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  ‘The  Noble  Rider’  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  ‘Virile  Poet’  perhaps,  but  elsewhere  only  in  occa¬ 
sional  patches.  I  would  agree  that  in  places  such  as  these  Stevens 
is  defining  a  stance,  a  way  of  meeting  reality  in  poetry.  He  is 
not  arguing  it:  we  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  But  certainly  we 
become  more  aware  of  it. 

A.  And  you  would  agree  I  think  that  we  do  take  it:  that 
the  relation  between  imagination  and  reality  is  different  for  us 
than  it  was  for  Plato,  and  that,  to  us,  Plato’s  victory  over  the 
‘empirical  pig  of  a  world’  appears  too  easy. 

B.  Yes,  so  far  so  good.  If  this  was  all,  it  would  in  a  sense  be 
enough.  Stevens  is  strong  when  he  is  giving  the  ‘feel  of  it’,  the 
feel  of  what  it  is  like  for  the  imagination  to  make  creative  con¬ 
tact  with  reality.  He  shows  us,  concretely  and  vividly,  the  action 
of  imagination  in  reality  and  the  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
round  their  meeting;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  about  imagina¬ 
tion  and  reality.  The  examples  he  gives  of  imaginative  activity 
do  not,  I  think,  entail  all  the  assumptions  he  makes  and  con¬ 
clusions  he  draws,  and  I  find  many  of  these  questionable.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  the  imagination  must  recognise  while  reliev¬ 
ing  the  pressure  of  existence,  and  to  give  us  the  sense  of  this 
happening;  another  thing  entirely  to  suggest,  as  I  think  Stevens 
does,  that  the  imagination  must  accommodate  itself  to  a  cred¬ 
ibly  physical  universe.  This  seems  to  me  oddly  at  variance  with 
Stevens’  philosophical  affiliations. 
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A.  Santayana  and  Bergson? 

B.  Bergson  certainly,  and  primarily  I  think  the  Bergsonian 
element  of  Santayana — of,  in  particular,  ‘The  Elements  and 
Functions  of  Poetry’,  where  Santayana  employs  Bergson’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  artist  penetrating  to  the  living  depths  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  below  the  social  and  utilitarian  surface,  and  coming  up 
with  new  and  unfamiliar  shapes. 

A.  I  suppose  this  is  Stevens’  notion  of  ‘fact’  in  ‘Virile  Poet’ 
when  he  equates  fact  with  poetic  fact. 

B.  I  rather  think  so.  And  ir  you  see  reality  as  fluid,  indefinite 
and  ambiguous  the  objectified  abstractions  of  the  artist  have 
as  much  claim  to  truth  as  anyone  else’s.  Hence  of  course  Berg¬ 
son’s  claim  that  ‘art  is  but  a  vision  of  reality’.  But  then  reality 
need  not  be  a  credibly  physical  universe. 

A.  I’ll  grant  you  there  is  this  tendency  in  Stevens,  but  doesn’t 
he  also  speak  of  a  reality  mysterious  and  other  which  is  medi¬ 
ated  to  us  by  art  and  religion? 

B.  Yes,  of  course,  he  does,  but  doesn’t  this  bring  us  on  to 
another  problem:  Stevens’  use  of  words  such  as  ‘reality’  and 
‘imagination’.  He  treats  them  as  physical  objects,  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  ore,  which  he  doesn’t  define  but  mine.  This  sort  of 
thing  can  become  wearisome  in  prose,  and  I  find  ‘Effects  of 
Analogy’,  for  instance,  rather  irritating.  Surely  it  is  rather  obvi¬ 
ous  that  there  are  ‘analogies’  between  our  world  and  the  world 
of  a  poem. 

A.  You  mean  Stevens  tries  to  make  words  do  in  his  prose 
what  he  can  make  them  do  in  his  poetry  without  fully  realising 
that  the  discipline  and  demands  are  different. 

B.  Exactly.  The  result  is  that  what  is  being  said  is  lent  an 
•  appearance  of  profundity  and  significance  when,  in  many 

cases,  it  is  rather  obvious.  This  way  with  words  leads  Stevens 
to  fall  back  on  makeshift  terminology :  ‘style — subject’,  ‘form 
—content’,  ‘indirect  egotism’.  ‘Analogy’  and  ‘resemblance’  do 
not  seem  to  me  adequate  for  an  approach,  however  oblique,  to 
the  problems  of  sign  and  symbol.  Again,  Stevens  allows  ‘mind’, 
‘sensibility’,  ‘feelings’,  ‘imagination’  to  interweave  in  a  bewil¬ 
dering  fashion. 

A.  Yet,  would  you  deny  that  his  method  does  allow  Stevens 
frequently  to  give  us  insight  into,  say,  ‘style’  and  ‘imagination’; 
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for  example,  ‘the  proliferation  of  resemblances  extends  an 
object’  ? 

B.  Certainly  not,  and  you  mustn’t  misunderstand  me.  Read 
with  the  poems,  as  they  should  be,  all  these  pieces  constantly 
present  us  with  a  renewed  sense  of  the  operation  of  the  sensi¬ 
bility  and  imagination  of  the  poet,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
occasion  of  poetry  in  our  time.  Stevens’  method  allows  him  to 
deal  with  the  poetic  and  the  Imaginative;  not,  I  think,  to  gen¬ 
eralise  cogently  about  poetry  and  imagination.  As  a  poet  of  the 
normal,  Stevens  can,  by  his  ability  to  tease  words  into  unusual 
shapes,  make  the  obvious  something  seen  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  prose  the  obvious  too  often  remains  as  it  was  and  the  teasing 
becomes  torture. 

A.  I  think  you  are  implying  that  Stevens’  problems  require 
the  discipline  of  poetry,  part  of  the  ‘res  itself  and  not  about  it’. 

B.  Either  that  or  an  all-out  philosophical  attack  in  the  manner 
of  Suzanne  Langer. 

A.  Stevens  does  of  course,  in  the  piece  on  ‘The  Relations 
Between  Poetry  and  Painting’,  quote  one  of  the  exponents  of 
the  ‘significant  form’  aesthetic;  and  elsewhere  he  appears  to  be 
proposing  the  theory,  similar  to  Mrs.  Langer’s,  that  there  arc 
patterns  of  correspondence  between  sense  and  appearance, 
nature  and  imagination. 

B.  Yes;  ‘There  is  always  an  analogy  between  nature  and  the 
imagination’,  as  he  says  in  ‘Effects  of  Analogy’. 

A.  And  there  is  even  Langcr’s  notion  that,  as  Stevens  says  in 
‘Imagination  as  Value’,  reason  is  the  ‘methodiser  of  the 
imagination’,  that  it  discovers  the  logic  of  those  ideas  that  the 
imagination  had  found  as  incredible  and  left  as  credible. 

B.  I  don’t  know  if  you  would  agree  with  me,  but  I  feel  that 
Stevens  is  to  be  seen  with  Langer  and  with  others,  such  as  I.  A. 
Richards,  who  have  combined  Bergson’s  views  on  the  ‘inner 
world’  of  the  creative  self  with  a  positivist  interpretation  of  the 
outer. 

A.  Poetry  as  a  record  of  the  full  adaptation  of  the  mind  and 
sensibility  to  reality  expressed  in  the  form  of  attitudes.  Stevens 
docs  of  course  say,  in  ‘Effects  of  Analogy’,  that  ‘every  image 
is  a  restatement  of  the  subject  of  the  image  in  the  terms  of  an 
attitude’. 
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B.  Yes,  and  the  adaptation  is  to  a  given  reality.  Similarly, 
Mrs.  Langer  argues  that  the  artist  abstracts  shapes  and  forms 
from  the  external  world  which  give  expression  to  our  inner 
and  changing  vital  life. 

A.  And  Stevens  objectifies  the  act  of  abstraction  as  it  takes 
place,  the  search  for  a  fiction  that  will  suffice. 

B.  For  that  in  the  external  world  that  will  provide  an  objec¬ 
tive  equivalent  to  our  profoundest  hopes  and  needs.  But  there 
is  an  assumption  that,  as  you  know,  I  would  challenge.  It  is 
that  reality,  in  the  normal  sense,  can  be  adequate  to  our  needs. 
Certainly  we  look  to  reality  for  a  correlative  to  our  hopes,  but 
it  is  our  needs  that  create  the  reality  we  find,  not  ‘reality’  that 
defines  our  needs. 

A.  This  objection  must  affect  your  view  of  Stevens. 

B.  Not,  I  think,  as  a  poet.  The  views  of  Richards  and  Langer 
define  an  area  of  our  experience  sufficiently  large  for  poetry  to 
operate  in.  We  do  take  up  attitudes  and  find  objective  equiva¬ 
lents  for  emotion.  But  surely  the  poet  can  build  from  his  atti¬ 
tudes  and  explore  the  object  of  his  responses. 

A.  You  mean  that,  as  Santayana  would  have  said,  he  can 
create  a  rational  and  ideal  world  above  the  level  of  sensation. 

B.  Something  like  that.  The  imagination  does  more  than  add 
itself,  and  poetry  more  than  record  those  moments,  rich  and 
full,  when  reality  is  adequate  to  our  needs.  It  must  compre¬ 
hend  the  terror  and  despair,  not  only  the  glory.  I  feel  you  know 
that  Stevens  never  entirely  faces  the  implications  of  the  remark 
of  Kierkegaard’s  he  quotes,  ‘Health  alone  is  lovable’,  and  that 
he  aesthetises  the  terror. 

A.  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  you.  If  Stevens’  main  con¬ 
cern  was  with  health  and  the  possibility  of  health,  it  seems  a 
curious  objection  to  say  he  should  have  been  more  concerned 
with  disease.  As  for  your  comparison  with  Richards  and  Lan- 
gcr,  implying  that,  for  Stevens,  art  only  reflects  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  subject  to  a  given  object,  don’t  forget  that  in  the  post¬ 
humously  published  Two  or  Three  Ideas  Stevens  gives  great 
weight  to  me  Bergsonian  belief  in  the  irreducible  individuality 
and  particularity  of  ‘reality’.  And  if,  as  you  say,  Stevens  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  point  of  contact  between  the  sensibility  of  the 
poet  and  the  objective  world,  the  ‘plastic  moment  of  mind’  in 
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Santayana’s  phrase,  surely  this  has  its  source  in  certain  rational 
aims :  to  ‘divest  reality  of  its  propriety’  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  exhausting  the  potentialities  or ‘artifice  within  us’,  as  he  puts 
it  in  Imagination  as  Value,  to  discover  the  minimal  amount  of 
imaginative  elaboration  which  makes  fact  humanly  significant. 
B.  But,  as  far  as  the  poetry  is  concerned,  I  agree  with  you  to 
(mite  a  considerable  extent.  My  objection  is  that  Stevens  gener¬ 
alises  his  own  particular  programme,  translating  what  he  could 
do  into  what  poets  should  do;  and  that,  unlike  Eliot  for  ex¬ 
ample,  many  of  his  conclusions  arc  only  acceptable,  indeed 
comprehensible,  in  terms  of  his  own  pocd^. 

A.  You  mean,  I  take  it,  such  arguments  as  that  the  poet  is 
limited  in  what  he  can  do  by  contemporary  reality. 

B.  Or,  from  ‘Three  Academic  pieces’,  ‘The  brilliance  of  earth 
is  the  brilliance  of  every  paradise’.  Taken  out  of  the  context  of 
the  poetry,  these  remarks  are,  in  a  sense,  obvious — we  know 
what  Stevens  means  by  ‘eccentric  and  disscxriatcd’  poetry,  as 
he  calls  it  in  ‘Two  or  Three  Ideas’ — and,  in  another  sense, 
highly  questionable.  There  is  almost  the  suggestion  that  the 
imagination  is  the  lackey  of  what  something  else,  not  the  imag¬ 
ination,  takes  to  be  real.  I  said,  you  remember,  that  the  need 
creates  the  reality  we  find.  Of  course  we  judge  any  work  of 
art  by  its  success  in  producing  a  sense  of  life,  and  to  this  extent 
Stevens  is  right :  the  brilliance  of  earth  is  the  brilliance  of  every 
paradise.  But  the  ‘truth’  of  ‘sensation’,  to  use  Stevens’  words  in 
‘Virile  Poet’,  is  not  correlated  with  the  reality  of  which  the 
work  is  made,  but  with  the  urgency  and  significance  of  the 
particular  needs,  hopes  and  feelings  which  are  responsible  for 
the  form  and  pattern  taken  in  the  work  by  the  reality  the  artist 
abstracts.  Hence,  ‘The  brilliance  of  earth  . .  .’,  though  obvious, 
admits  of  a  very  different  standpoint. 

A.  ‘The  moment  in  the  rose  garden  .  .  .’ 

B.  Quite.  And  take :  ‘Only  through  time,  time  is  conquered’. 
Again,  this  admits  what  is  true  in  Stevens’  remarks  about  the 
pcxrt’s  relation  to  a  changing  reality,  while  it  denies  the  im¬ 
plicit  assumptions  of  Stevens’  remarks.  The  pattern,  though 
made  in  time,  is  not  temporal. 

A.  It  l(X)ks  as  though  we  are  back  to  Bergson  again. 

B.  I  think  we  aie;  in  particular  to  Bergson’s  objection  to 
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Plato :  that  wc  need  not  try  to  get  out  of  time,  because  we  are 
out  of  it  already. 

A.  We  are  not  ‘at  the  centre’  of  our  world,  but  ‘at  the  edge’. 

B.  Right.  However,  for  Bergson  and  Eliot  the  recovery  of  the 
real  meant  a  discovery  of  the  true  form  of  the  ideal.  For  Stevens 
the  moment  in  time  is  there  and  nowhere  else.  The  gods 
were  created  to  glorify  man,  not  to  deify  him. 

A.  The  imagination  adds  nothing  but  itself. 

B.  It  is  a  sort  of  phosphorescent  glow  on  reality. 

A.  Better,  I  think,  the  spark  which  leaps  from  self  to  other 
allowing  vital  contact  to  be  made. 

B.  Yes,  and  if  the  art  symbol  is  merely  the  record  of  this 
making  contact,  then  whatever  insight  a  work  may  give  us  into 
reality  immediately  becomes  irrelevant,  since  reality  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing. 

A.  But  if,  as  you  would  certainly  admit,  art  constandy  does 
renew  our  contact  with  reality,  then  it  must  constantly  change. 

B.  I  don’t  of  course  deny  that  it  must  change,  that  it  possesses 
the  moment,  that  it  renews  our  contact  with  reality  and  places 
us  back  in  time;  however,  I  would  argue  that  this  contact  can 
only  be  full — can  only  admit  and  face  tragedy  and  absurdity— 
if  it  is  made  in  terms  of  imaginative  versions  of  experience 
which  themselves  are  timeless  and  form  a  dmeless  order.  God 
and  the  gods  are  such  versions. 

A.  You  manage  to  have  your  Bergson  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

B.  I  try. 

A.  To  return  to  the  gods.  You  know  the  argument  of  Cassirer, 
which  Mrs.  Langer  employs,  that  the  gods  were  the  product  of 
a  confusion  between  symbol  and  thing  symbolised,  between  the 
forces  of  nature  encountered  by  man  and  the  symbols  by  which 
he  expressed  his  reactions  to  and  imaginative  grasp  of  those 
forces;  then  how  can  you  accept  a  poem  which  presents  a  view 
very  similar  to  this  and  calls  the  religious  myths  ‘unreal  songs’. 

B.  I  can  accept  the  poem,  because  it  is  not  ‘about’  God  but 
adjustment  to  reality,  and  certainly  God  or  the  gods  may  sym¬ 
bolise  such  adjustment.  Moreover,  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  gods  represented,  in  part,  a  confusion  between  the 
thing  and  the  symbol;  that  therefore  they  reflect  an  inadequate 
grasp  of  reality,  and  may,  in  this  respect,  be  called  unreal. 
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A.  But  you  don’t  agree  that  the  gods  were  merely  a  product 
of  confusion. 

B.  No,  because  this  implies  that  the  art  symbol  is  merely  the 
record  of  an  adjustment  made  between  sense  and  object.  If 
this  is  so  the  gods  are,  of  course,  the  product  of  scientific  ignor¬ 
ance.  But  if  this  is  so,  the  imagination  is  no  more  than  a  copy- 
clerk.  I  claim  that  the  symbol  is  in  a  sense  a  priori,  that  art 
reflects  certain  permanent  needs,  that  a  work  of  art  represents 
the  use  made  by  the  imagination  of  some  need  to  explore 
‘reality’,  and  that  this  process  leads  to,  creates,  an  ‘adjustment’. 

A.  The  imagination  adds  something  to  reality. 

B.  Or,  at  least,  that  aspect  of  reality  abstracted  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  changes  the  whole  of  appearance. 

A.  I  am  not  sure  you  are  being  quite  fair  to  Stevens.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  he  argues  that  the  function  of  poetry,  like 
that  of  religion,  is  to  mediate  to  man  a  reality  that  is  other, 
and  is  not  reducible  to  everyday  or  rational  conceptions. 

B.  Yes,  but  is  there  the  possibility  of  finding,  in  this  ‘other’, 
permanent  significance,  or  is  it  also  the  product  of  change  and 
flux?  It  seems  to  me  that  Stevens’  awareness  of  change  and  his 
fear  of  Platonism  may  have  led  him  to  adopt  an  unnecessarily 
extreme  position.  The  imagination  only  acts  falsely  when  it 
displaces  the  real,  when  it  imposes  on  a  changing  reality  the 
fixity  of  unchanging  symbol.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sym¬ 
bol  is  not  exhausted  by  the  occasion  of  contact  between  mind 
and  object  which  it  records. 

A.  To  this  extent,  you  mean,  it  resists  time  and  change  and 
is  capable  of  renewal. 

B.  That’s  it. 
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'  The  Critical  Forum 

SPENSER  AND  RENAISSANCE  ICONOGRAPHY 

I  SHOULD  like  to  cast  some  doubts  on  the  claims  of  Renais¬ 
sance  iconography  to  provide  a  lexicon  for  Spenser’s  images. 
Mr.  Alastair  Fowler,  reviewing  Berger’s  The  Allegorical 
Temper  in  the  July  number  of  Essays  in  Criticism^  informs  us 
that  it  includes  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  which  I  don’t  contest 
for  a  moment,  and  proposes  as  a  remedy  the  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  iconography.  The  remedy,  however,  seems  worse 
than  the  disease.  A  passage  particularly  in  question  is  F.Q.II. 
ix.40,  describing  shamefastness : 

The  whiles  the  Faerie  knight  did  entertaine 
Another  Damsell  of  that  gentle  crew, 

That  was  right  faire,  and  modest  of  demaine. 

But  that  too  oft  she  chaung’d  her  native  hew : 

Straunge  was  her  tyre,  and  all  her  garments  blew, 

Close  round  about  her  tuckt  with  many  a  plight : 

Upon  her  fist  the  bird,  which  shonneth  view, 

And  keepes  in  coverts  close  from  living  wight. 

Did  sit,  as  yet  ashamd,  how  rude  Pan  md  her  dight. 

And  one  of  the  questions  is  to  identify  the  bird  which  shun- 
neth  view.  Mr.  Berger  is  reproved  for  identifying  it  with  the 
owl,  an  error,  we  are  informed,  which  goes  back  to  Upton.  (It 
doesn’t,  actually:  Upton  identifies  the  bird  with  the  cuckoo, 
Spenser’s  version  of  the  jynx,  the  bird  into  which  Echo  was 
transformed;  and  Liddell  and  Scott  say  the  jynx  is  the  wryneck.) 
But  never  mind,  the  key  is  to  be  found  in  ‘any  Renaissance 
:  iconographical  handbook,  such  as  Ripa’s  Iconologia’ ,  where  we 

[  have  only  to  look  up  pudicitia  to  discover,  according  to  Mr. 
c  Fowler,  that  the  turde-dove  is  an  attribute  to  Shamefastness.  As 
j  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  look  up  Ripa  {Iconologia,  Padova,  1618, 
j  p.  429)  we  discover  three  descriptions  of  pudicitia^  in  two  of 
which  the  armellino,  the  ermine,  is  her  attribute;  in  the  third, 
j  the  lily.  The  turtle-dove  appears  only  as  the  attribute  of  castith 
I  matrimoniale. 

j  Perhaps  Mr.  Fowler  is  thinking  of  some  other  handbook. 
And  if  so,  his  phrase,  ‘any  Renaissance  handbook’,  is  entirely 
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misleading.  It  suggests  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  code  that  is 
Standard  and  universal.  Manifestly  this  is  not  so.  We  can  see  in 
Ripa  alone  that  all  the  major  imagini  have  two  or  three  different 
descriptions  and  two  or  three  different  attributes,  a  fortiori  if 
we  consult  other  authorities  as  well.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  using  ‘Renaissance  iconography’,  so  arbitrary  and  variable, 
as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  glossary  with  fixed  meanings.  And  even  if 
we  could  find  a  turtle-dove  attached  to  shamefastness  some¬ 
where  or  other,  what  conceivable  difference  could  it  make? 
The  only  point  of  the  image  is  that  the  bird  ‘shunneth  view’, 
like  Shamefastness  herself. 

True,  the  bird  sits  as  if  ashamed  of  something  that  Pan  has 
done  to  her;  at  least  on  any  normal  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
But  ornithology  and  iconography  have  so  conspired  to  bemuse 
Mr.  Fowler  that  he  is  able  to  ‘advance  to  the  point  of  seeing 
that  the  subject  of  “ashamd”  in  the  last  line  of  the  stanza,  is 
not  the  bird  at  all,  but  the  damsel’;  from  which  he  proceeds  to 
draw  other  iconographical  consequences.  This,  however,  is  a 
syntactical  impossibility.  The  bird  may  be  a  dodo  or  a  great 
auk,  but  nothing  can  make  the  damsel  the  subject  of  ‘ashamd’. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  niggling,  but  Mr.  Fowler  started  it.  The  only 
point  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing  at  all  is  to  show  that  it  brings 
genuine  and  positive  illumination.  I  am  concerned  to  show  that 
it  does  not. 

We  surely  know  enough  about  Spenser’s  habits  by  now  to  sec 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  copy  out  inconographical  formulas 
with  exactitude.  His  dealings  with  Aristotle’s  virtues  are  enough 
to  suggest  a  constitutional  imprecision  in  reference  to  authori¬ 
ties;  not  to  mention  the  loose  ends  and  dropped  stitches  in  his 
own  plan.  That  his  images  constandy  resemble  those  we  find 
in  Renaissance  visual  art  is  true,  in  a  general  way;  that  they 
were  actually  copied  from  them  seems  comparatively  rarely  to 
be  the  case.  What  we  can  learn  from  a  book  such  as  Ripa’s 
Iconologia  is  something  of  the  nature  of  Spenser’s  imaginative 
world — a  world  in  which  moral  qualities,  arts,  sciences,  rivers, 
countries,  months  and  seasons  all  take  on  human  form.  He  is 
working  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  his  time;  but  if  we 
consider  the  richness  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  world  we  shall 
conclude  that  his  particular  icons  arc  more  likely  to  be  his  own, 
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in  detail  and  in  design,  than  drawn  from  stock,  And  we  shall 
for  the  most  part  interpret  them  best  by  attending  to  what  the 
poem  itself  supplies.  We  need  to  know  something  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  iconographical  habit;  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Cambridge  Graham  Hough 

With  some  of  Mr.  Hough’s  general  statements  I  agree; 
though  I’m  surprised  that  he  should  find  in  my  slight  review 
an  occasion  to  make  them.  Anyway,  I’m  grateful  for  the  chance 
to  expand  a  paragraph  obscured  by  abridgement. 

when  I  said  that  Upton  was  to  blame  for  the  false  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Shamefastnesse’s  bird  as  an  owl,  I  meant  that  subsequent 
editors  all  followed  his  use  of  the  story  of  Jynx’s  metamor¬ 
phosis,  to  explain  away  the  phrase  ‘how  rude  Pan  did  her 
dight’.  Once  this  ghost  Elusion  was  raised,  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  further  error  of  identifying  the  jynx  as  a  cuckoo  (Upton, 
Todd);  or — on  the  strength  of  ‘shonneth  vew’ — as  an  owl 
(Kitchin,  Winstanley,  Berger);  or  both  (Greenlaw).  For  the 
record,  the  jynx  was  usually  thought  of  in  the  Renaissance  as  a 
wagtail :  Liddell  and  Scott  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Upton’s 
Jynx  has  been  a  jinx  indeed  on  later  commentators.  (Echo  and 
Jynx,  Mr.  Hough,  were  not  the  same  nymph:  Echo  was 
changed  into  an  echo,  naturally,  not  into  a  bird.)  I  hoped  to 
have  shown  that  Upton’s  recourse  to  the  Jynx  myth  was  an  error 
that  came  from  not  attending  to  what  the  poem  itself  supplies. 
For  Spenser  names  the  prosopopeia  Shame jastnesse^  and  thus 
supplies  the  information  that  the  bird  is  a  turtle-dove,  the  usual 
emblematic  bird  of  pudicitia.^ 

Mr.  Hough  questions  my  reference  to  Ripa;  sportively  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  can’t  find  examples  of  this  emblem.  So  let  me 
spoonfeed  him  with  this,  from  Ripa’s  description  of  a  damsel 
catching  a  tortorella  on  her  fist :  ‘Ltf  tor  tor  a  hauendo  persa  la 
sua  compagna,  secondo  che  scrivono,  tutto  il  tempo  che  la  resta 
vive  castissima,  et  pero  si  pone  per  segno  di  pudicitia'.*  I  cited 
Ripa,  since  his  handbook  was  a  popular  one;  but  the  same  em¬ 
blem  is  treated  more  weightily  by  Valeriano.  Valeriano  explains 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  chaste  habits  of  the  monogamous  turtle¬ 
dove,  which  ‘spends  its  life  in  secret  places  far  from  the  multi- 
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tudc,  seeking  out  lonely  mountains  or  coverts  removed  from  the 
meeting-place  of  the  other  birds  {secreta  syluarum  a  frequen- 
tiorc  auium  aliarum  coetu  sequestrata)'  (cf.  Spenser’s  ‘couerts 
close’).*  He  makes  a  point  of  the  universal  validity  of  the  symbol 
among  the  Hebrews  {pmnino  reperias  Turturum  par  pudictiam 
significare)  and  among  the  Fathers.  Of  course  there  were  other 
emblems  of  shamefastness;  just  as  the  turtle-dove  could  bear 
other  meanings  (Continent  Widowhood,  Foresight,  intellectus 
aethereus,  etc.,  as  well  as  meanings  attached  more  gencrically 
to  the  dove).  But  these  alternatives  don’t  affect  the  issue.  I  never 
said  that  Renaissance  iconography  could  be  used  as  a  simple 
glossary :  on  the  contrary,  it’s  material  that  needs  discriminate 
handling.  But  it  is  essential  material. 

Without  it,  we  fail  to  grasp  that  in  The  Faerie  Queene — a 
continued  emblem — almost  every  descriptive  detail  is  meaning¬ 
ful;  worse,  we  fall  into  the  arrogant  misconception  that  the 
poem  is  diffuse  and  vague.  Spenser  is  subtler  than  his  English 
critics  (with  the  exception  of  Lewis)  have  tended  to  assume.  In 
the  image  under  discussion,  the  only  point  is  not  that  the  bird 
‘shonneth  vew’  like  Shamefastnessc  herself.  The  silvan  habitat 
of  the  turtle-dove  also  implies  a  comment  on  the  sequestered 
life  of  Belphoebe,*  whose  turtle-dove  is  supplied  in  a  later  book 
(IV.viii.3).  Even  the  detail  of  the  bird’s  posture  is  significant 
to  readers  who  recall  Valeriano’s  disquisition  on  the  sitting  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  dove :  ‘We  fly,  when  ...  we  are  rapt  by  divinity; 
we  sit,  when  in  the  company  of  friends  we  discuss  sobriety, 
temperance,  shamefastness.’  More  important,  the  bird’s  identity 
is  far  from  immaterial  (as  Hough  says  it  is)  to  the  main  drift  of 
the  stanza.  For,  if  my  iconography  is  correct,  what  docs  he 
make  of  the  final  line?  I  wonder  whether  he’s  prepared  to 
follow  the  traditional  attribution  to  Spenser,  not  of  one  impre¬ 
cision,  but  of  two  astonishing  consecutive  blunders :  (i)  that  the 
emblem  of  shamefastness  is  the  jynx;  (2)  that  Jynx  received  the 
punishment  of  metamorphosis  from  her  own  father,  Pan,  and 
not  from  Juno.  Perhaps  he  is,  for  he  thinks  of  Spenser  as  con¬ 
stitutionally  imprecise.  To  me  it  seems  more  likely  that  Jynx 
never  entered  Spenser’s  mind.  But  if  it  didn’t,  and  if  there’s  no 
story,  cither,  about  a  turtle-dove  that  was  maltreated  or  meta¬ 
morphosed  by  Pan,  then  what  allusion  is  the  line  making?  In 
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my  view,  Spenser  is  alluding  to  a  previous  appearance  of  Pan 
in  his  own  poem — to  the  Fall  myth  of  Il.ii,  where  Faunus-Pan 
(concupiscence)  pursues  a  shame-fearing  nymph  (iustitia  origi- 
nalis)y  and  is  the  occasion  of  her  metamorphosis  into  a  foun¬ 
tain/  I  make  this  connection,  however,  not  for  Berger’s  reason, 
that  there  is  a  common  Ovidian  atmosphere;  but  because 
Spenser  warrants  it  by  a  specific  allusion,  which  identifies 
Shamefastnesse  (called  a  fountain  by  Alma  at  ix.43.8)  with  the 
nymph.  The  purpose  of  this  allusion  is  to  remind  us  of  the 
theological  reason  why  the  spring  of  Guyon’s  ‘modestee’  is  fear 
of  shame.  Guyon’s  dramatic  recognition  in  himself  of  a  quality 
he  had  earlier  heard  of  from  the  Palmer,  is  one  of  those  sur¬ 
prising  confrontations  of  different  categories  of  presentation, 
which  make  The  Faerie  Queene  so  exciting. 

What  difficulties  my  interpretation  offers,  Mr.  Hough  doesn’t 
really  tell  us;  nor  what  alternatives  there  are.  (Come  to  think 
of  it,  does  he  tell  us  anything  at  all  about  the  passage.?)  I’m  not 
so  foolish  as  to  be  unable  to  see  that  in  the  literal  syntax  the 
easiest  sequence  has  bird  as  the  implied  subject  of  ashamd  and 
as  antecedent  of  her  in  the  last  line  (taking  as  yet  in  the  sense 
‘up  to  this  time’).  But  taken  like  this,  the  line  doesn’t  mean 
much.  If  anyone  can  supply  an  allusion  that  will  bring  this 
reading  to  life.  I’ll  be  delighted;  it’s  possible  that  some  bird  of 
fable  has  escaped  out  of  my  snare.  As  for  the  sequence  I  origin¬ 
ally  suggested,  it  could  be  given  a  grammatical  footing  by 
the  expansion:  ‘as  if  she  [Shamefastnesse]  were  still  ashamed 
how  rude  Pan  ill-treated  her  sexually’  (O.E.D.,  as,  B.II.io,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  F.Q.,  I.i.i;  O.E.D.,  dight,  1.4,  esp.  i.4.b);  a 
sequence  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  Damsell  has  served  as 
antecedent  six  times  in  the  stanza  already.  But  surely  the  point 
is  that  we’re  dealing  with  poetic  syntax  here.  The  feelings  of 
Shamefastnesse  are  being  transferred  to  her  attribute,  in  poetical 
aetiology  of  the  turtle-dove’s  (and  the  virtue’s)  solitariness.  Mr. 
Hough  might  have  seen  this,  if  odium  criticum  hadn’t  blinded 
him  to  the  stanza’s  beauties.  Those  with  a  taste  for  ambiguities 
might  like  to  follow  up  a  pun  in  dight  {O.E.D.,  dight,  III.8, 10, 
connecting  with  ‘fleshly  tyre’  at  II.i.57.3). 

On  the  general  issue.  Hough  is  right :  Spenser  seldom  simply 
drew  his  iconography  from  stock.  Only,  you  have  to  be  familiar 
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DICKENS  CRITICISM 

I  THINK  Mr.  Crompton  and  Mrs.  Hardy  have  been  too  eager 
to  indulge  in  cultural  debate — for  which  my  article  on  Great 
Expectations  (January,  i960)  serves  merely  as  Object  Lesson — 
to  recognise  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  The  article  is  not  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  New  Criticism,  not  even  to  its  ‘lunatic  fringe’. 
It  is  a  piece  of  psychological  interpretation  which  follows 
Edmund  Wilson’s  ‘Dickens :  the  Two  Scrooges’  at  a  respectful 
distance.  In  concentrating  almost  entirely  on  relations  among 
characters  and  on  various  turns  of  the  plot  it  is  quite  old- 
fashioned.  The  assumed  distinction  (not  necessarily  a  contra¬ 
diction)  between  manifest  and  latent  elements  of  an  imagina¬ 
tive  work  is  at  least  as  old  as  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams, 
which  antedates  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Leavis  by  a 
good  bit.  The  same  idea,  fully  dissociated  from  psychoanalysis, 
is  often  postulated  in  the  critical  writings  of  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
sometimes  cogently — ‘Never  trust  the  artist,  trust  the  tale’ — 
sometimes  comically,  as  when  he  said  that  the  moral-religious 
purposes  of  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  were  in  conflict 
with  their  ‘passional  inspiration’. 

The  novelty  of  my  argument,  if  it  has  any  novelty,  consists 
in  what  it  avoids  doing  and  what  it  ends  up  by  doing.  It  avoids 
discussion  of  the  novelist’s  neurosis  as  a  substitute  for  discussing 
the  novel  he  wrote,  and  at  the  end  it  restates  the  psychological 
phenomenon  of  the  hero’s  self-division  as  the  generalised 
phenomenon  of  a  sick  society  self-divided  under  the  conditions 
of  nineteenth  century  industrial  capitalism.  The  next  step,  of 
course,  would  be  to  show  how  the  anomaly  of  a  self-divided 
Pip,  standing  for  a  divided  society,  directly  reflects  the  anomaly 
of  Dickens’s  personal  history  and  artistic  career.  I  avoided 
that  further  step  because  I  wanted  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
write  psychological  criticism  without  dragging  in  the  author 
and  because  I  thought  that  anybody  who  was  both  informed 
about  Dickens’s  biography  and  willing  to  follow  my  argument 
would  be  able  to  work  mat  problem  out  for  himself. 

Now  I  want  to  reply  directly  to  a  few  points  raised  by  my 
two  critics.  When  Mr.  Crompton  quarrels  with  ‘the  assumption 
that  ...  an  underlying  unifying  theme  is  by  itself  a  sufficient 
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guarantee  of  a  book’s  quality’,  he  mistakes  me.  I  do  not  make  ! 
that  assumption.  When  I  talk  about  ‘an  art  which  simultane- 
ously  disguises  and  reveals  its  deepest  implications  of  meaning’ 

I  am  simply  trying  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  Dickens 
characteristically  faces-without-facing  the  extraordinarily  pain¬ 
ful  imaginative  material  he  has  in  hand.  The  ‘quality’  of 
Great  Expectations  needs  no  guarantee  from  me,  although  my 
whole  argument  was  an  attempt  to  put  its  claims  to  greatness 
on  as  firm  a  footing  as  I  could  manage.  Like  Mr.  Crompton  I 
am  all  for  criticism  which  demonstrates  centrality  of  concern 
and  ministers  to  life  and  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  great 
writers,  for  example,  Dickens,  Dostoievsky  and  Lawrence,  arc 
crippled  giants  who  pose  a  problem  to  the  prideful  critics 
wishing  to  separate  the  living  from  the  dying.  I  should  think 
we  would  want  to  accept  the  gifts  of  insight  and  illumination 
from  whatever  sources  in  art  there  are  available,  and  no  matter 
how  tortured  and  indirect  the  forms  in  which  the  insight  is 
expressed.  Nowadays  young  critics  teem  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  whose  catch  word  is  ‘centrality  of  concern’.  Some  of 
these  critics  possess  third-rate  intelligence  and  lazy,  inept  read¬ 
ing  habits,  and  yet  they  are  very  strong  on  the  value  judgement. 
May  I  remind  Mr.  Crompton  that  centrality  of  concern  is  no  | 
sufficient  guarantee  of  a  critic’s  quality?  May  I  also  remind  | 
him  that  literature,  like  life,  is  a  field  of  study  as  well  as  an  1 
occasion  for  dreary  moralising? 

Mrs.  Hardy  wants  to  deny  me  entrance  into  the  great  game  of 
‘formal  analysis’  on  the  ground  that  I  lack  common  sense,  f 
neglect  critical  decorum,  ignore  the  rules,  ride  roughshod  over  I 
the  literal  reading,  tone,  and  something  mysterious  called  ‘the  } 
general  habits  of  the  individual  and  controlling  artistic  fashion’.  | 
Obviously  she  sees  me  as  a  drunken  cowboy  mounted  on  a  j 
mustang  tearing  up  the  green  sward  and  annoying  the  playen  : 
at  a  cricket  match.  It  must  have  been  a  shocking  sight;  which  ! 
explains  both  the  redundancy  of  her  charges  and  her  hasty  mis¬ 
reading  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  article. 

The  point  is  that  Pip’s  criminal  taint  is  not  fully  explained  on 
any  level  whatsoever.  By  his  own  report  the  character  feels 
guilt  for  acting  nasty  and  another  sort  of  guilt  over  his  in¬ 
volvement  with  criminals :  he  feels  like  a  criminal.  When  we 
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run  these  two  sorts  of  guilt  together,  as  Pip  is  constantly  doing 
in  the  novel,  they  do  not  fuse,  despite  the  suggestion  from  Miss 
Van  Ghent’s  essay  that  they  do.  And  so  we  construct  an  argu¬ 
ment  attributing  an  objective  status  to  Pip’s  subjective  sense  of 
criminality :  i.e.  the  career  of  great  expectations  is  a  criminal 
career;  not  less  criminal  because  all  the  smart  people  of  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  most  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century 
thought  well  of  it.  Whatever  all  this  has  to  do  with  formal 
analysis  quite  escapes  me.  In  short,  I  wasn’t  playing  that  great 
game,  or  sweating  out  a  blackball  from  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  particular  club. 

Otherwise,  Mrs.  Hardy  and  I  have  little  to  say  to  each  other. 
Still,  before  we  part  company  I  must  say  something  about  her 
obsessive  references  to  ‘the  literal  level  of  fiction’.  Does  she  seri¬ 
ously  believe  that  literary  works  consist  of  slabs  above  and 
below  labelled  ‘literal  level’  and  ‘subterranean  symbolic  mode’, 

[reading  from  the  top  down?  I  am  afraid  that  she  does.  Her 
naive  faith  in  formal  analysis  and  in  the  critical  counters  she 
wields  is  founded  on  an  idea  of  the  creative  process  which  has 
been  out  of  date  for  at  least  fifty  years.  To  be  more  precise  it  has 
been  obsolete  since  Freud  and  Breuer  published  Studies  in 
Hysteria  in  1895. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I  am  not  a  New  Critic.  New  Critics  tend 
1  to  find  in  novels  (which  they  sometimes  call  dramatic  poems) 
I  patterns  of  continuity  in  imagery,  controlling  metaphors  and 
I  symbols,  assorted  verbal  analogies  and  tropes,  adumbrating 
themes  often  of  a  heavily  moralistic  or  philosophical  turn.  The 
Newest  Critics  have  added  interpretation  according  to  the  medi¬ 
eval  principle  of  four-fold  allegory,  occasionally  substituting 
Blake  or  Swedenborg  for  Dante  as  the  master  of  the  particular 
allegorical  method  pursued.  Perhaps  this  latest  mode  in  fiction 
criticism  has  now  found  its  way  here  from  America.  If  not, 
^  Britain  should  enjoy  the  cultural  lag  while  it  lasts;  for  this  kind 
of  ‘formal  analysis’  will  come,  bringing  results  as  stultifying 
I  and  inconsequential  as,  say,  Mr.  Crompton’s  Old-New  critical 
I  paraphrase  of  light  and  dark  motifs  in  Jane  Eyre,  or  Mrs. 
Hardy’s  convincing  impersonation  of  ‘the  technical  hack’  in 
coping  with  imagery  thought  up  by  Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Richmond,  Surrey  Julian  Moynahan 
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